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Seven Days in October 


The weather is cool to the skin. Trees are splendid displays of crimson 
with orange and scarlet with pink. Daylight is shortening. These are signs 
of October. 

One other sign, specifically in the world of work, is National Employ the 
Handicapped Week. This year it is the first seven days of October: a time 
to reflect that a genuine contribution can be made to providing jobs for 
disabled individuals by recognizing the need for new attitudes based on the 
realities of the 1970’s, not on past practices and outmoded beliefs. 

Many good intentions to aid the disabled come and go with the winds 
and, unfortunately, public concern often fluctuates the same way. Not so, 
however, with a program called Able-Disabled Advocacy (A-DA), which 
has been operating in the San Diego area for more than 2 years. The story 
of A-DA—how hard it works for equal employment opportunities for the 
disabled—leads a special section of articles about programs for hiring 
handicapped persons, beginning on page 8 of this issue of WORKLIFE. 

About 15 million Americans between the ages of 20-64 are limited in 
their ability to work because of disabilities. Many remain jobless because 
some employers’ attitudes about hiring impaired individuals are still 
attuned to the past. 

Those employers are overlooking an opportunity to invest in a talent 
source ready for tapping. The President’s Committee on Employment of 
the Handicapped urges employers to focus on the handicapped workers’ 
abilities, not their disabilities. 
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CETA 
Pioneers 
in the 
North 
Couniry 


by Mary Pat Pfeil 


At 29, Gary Cholwek is a Vietnam 
veteran, an experienced scuba diver, and 
a wilderness lover. With his long blond 
hair and blue jean overalls, he is a familiar 
sight at town meetings throughout the 
Lake Superior region and at remote lake 
and river spots in the ‘“‘North Country,” 
as residents ca'l northern Wisconsin. In a 
geographic area where independence and 
initiative are extolied virtues, Cholwek’s 
personal independence wins admiration. 

Cholwek, a staff member of the Sigurd 


Mary Pat Pfeil is a freelance writer based in 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Olson Institute of Environmental Studies— 
an outreach arm of Northland College in 
Ashland—creates his own opportunities. 
After completing 2 years of work at 
Montgomery Community College in 
Maryland, Cholwek was looking for ‘‘a 
college I could live with, a strong per- 
sonal institution with an emphasis on the 
biological sciences."” A Montgomery pro- 
fessor recommended Northland, and 
Cholwek packed his gear and headed for 
northern Wisconsin. Soon after arriving 
on campus, he convinced the administra- 
tion to offer a diving course—with him as 
the instructor. However, it was only a 
part-time job, and Cholwek found himself 
with both time on his hands and a need 
for money. So, in the summer of 1977, he 
turned to the Northwest Wisconsin Con- 
centrated Employment Program 
(NWWCEP) office in Ashland for help. 

NWWCEP is the only Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA) 
prime sponsor in 10 northern Wisconsin 
counties—Ashland, Bayfield, Iron, Price, 
Douglas, Burnett, Sawyer, Rusk, Taylor, 
and Washburn—covering nearly 10,000 
square miles. It has five intake centers, 
including the one in Ashland, and three 
satellite offices to serve a population of 
163,000 in the area. 

While Cholwek was job hunting at 
NWWCEP, the Sigurd Olson Institute 
was seeking a CETA employee for a 
community planning project focusing on 
the economic and environmental concerns 


ohn? 


of three towns situated on the south shore 
of Lake Superior. Cholwek’s veteran sta- 
tus, which gave him job preference, and 
previous experience with the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service in the late 1960's 
made him a good candidate for the job. 

*‘Without the support of CETA fund- 
ing, we could have never hired someone 
with no direct training in community 
planning, *’ recalls Tom Klein, the insti- 
tute’s associate director. (Founded in 
1972, the Sigurd Olson Institute still op- 
erates with limited funding from private 
and public sources.) **This way we could 
train him. And we've had a lot of positive 
comments about what he has done. Chol- 
wek graduated in June from Northland 
College with a degree in biology and in 
July, after we got the right combination 
of grants and funds, we hired him perma- 
nently.” 

And that’s the emphasis of all CETA 
placements by NWWCEP—permanent 
jobs off the CETA payroll and in the 
private sector. “‘Whenever we put indi- 
viduals in the program, we emphasize 
that the work is for a limited time,”’ 
according to Jeff Casey, outreach worker 
with NWWCEP. ‘*‘We'll give everybody a 
chance, but we won’t let anyone take a 
free ride.” 

‘It’s not a powder puff program,”’ says 
NWWCEP Executive Director James 
Bonney. That philosophy may be the 
reason for NWWCEP'’s reputation as one 
of the most effective CETA prime spon- 


.) 
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North Country 


sors in the country. In fiscal 1977 the 
NWWCEP agency placed 2,505 people in 
permanent unsubsidized jobs, 2,361 of 
whom were title I participants and 144 of 
whom were PSE participants, at a cost of 
$1,038 per placement (less than one-third 
of .he national average). The agency 
places priority on ‘‘the neediest of the 
needy,’’ including veterans, minority 
group members, aii persons on welfare 
or collecting unemployment insurance. 

NWWCEP uses : ariety of Depart- 
ment of Labor programs to create em- 
ployment opportunities in economically 
depressed communities. Of the 5,800 per- 
sons served by NWWCEP in fiscal 1977, 
more than 2,500 received permanent, un- 
subsidized jobs. ‘‘People up here were 
leery of government programs in the 
beginning,’ says Casey. ‘“‘But now 
they’re really coming around. Employers 
are coming to us, asking ‘Do you have 
money for this?’ or ‘Can you find us 
workers with these skills?’ Before we had 
to go out and sell our programs to the 
employers.” 

In an area where there are few skilled 
workers, NWWCEP organizes vocational 
classes with nearby technical institutes 
and establishes on-the-job training (OJT) 
programs with firms in need of trained 
workers. ‘“‘We know it costs money to 
train employees,’ Casey points out. *“‘We 
can reimburse the employers for some of 
those costs with the on-the-job training 
programs. That makes employers willing 
to train additional employees and, even- 
tually, to expand their businesses. In 
many cases, they can get contracts if they 
can find skilled workers.” 

During 1977, NWWCEP enrollees re- 
ceived training in welding, production 
machine operation, practical nursing, 
nurses’ aide, and cashier-checkout pro- 
grams; NWWCEP had an 82 percent 
placement rate after classroom training, 
at an average wage of $3.50 an hour, and 
had a 79 percent placement rate after OJT at 
an average wage of $2.95 an hour. 

CETA and the title VI special projects 
programs have twofold benefits for the 
North Country communities: They pro- 
vide additional resources for government 
agencies and nonprofit organizations in 
need of help, and they give employers a 
chance to evaluate a potential employee 
with no cost risk. “It’s helped us a lot,”’ 
Casey says. “If employers like the em- 
ployees, they'll find the money to hire 
them. But employers can’t affort to hire 
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individuals outright and then find out that 
they have poor work habits. That costs 
money.” 

Primary occupations available to 
NWWCEP participants are: wood prod- 
ucts, paper industry, tool and die manu- 
facturing, welding, meat cutting, and re- 
sorts and recreation. Local employers 
include the Chippewa Lumber Co.; Ash- 
land Industries, a tool and die manufac- 
turer; John Hood, Inc., a welding firm; 
the International Grocers Association, a 
group which hires meat cutters; and the 
Telmark and Lakewoods_ resorts. 


NWWCEP resembles in many ways the 
















Concentrated Employment Program in 
neighboring Minnesota: Rural Minnesota 
CEP. It, too, operates in an area of 
America which has long attracted inde- 
pendent people proud of their tradition of 
doing for themselves. (See CETA in the 
Land of Paul Bunyan, WORKLIFE, Sep- 
tember 1977.) 

In Wisconsin, the Lake Superior region 
attracts nearly half a million tourists each 
year. They come to fish, swim, and sail 
in the many lakes and bays. They come 
to catch a glimpse of the wildlife that is 
still a part of the North Country. And 
they come to relax. Thus, it is natural 
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Photo by Walter Pomeroy, Sigurd Olson Institute 


Lake Michigan 


North Country residents, wearing 
heavy wool shirts, are attentive 
listeners at a South Shore Charette 
during a discussion of community 
problems. 


that many subsidized jobs concentrate on 
maintaining and preserving the environ- 
ment. 

NWWCEP’s title VI special projects 
program involves 107 participants in en- 
vironmental projects which range from 
cleaning up parkland and restoring old 
buildings to stocking fish in area lakes. 
Most of the region’s youth employment 
programs also emphasize general beauti- 
fication efforts, with students painting, 
doing lawn work, and cleaning up litter. 
The Summer Program for Economically 
Disadvantaged Youth (SPEDY) employs 
more than 1,000 youth for 10 weeks each 
summer. 

Cholwek’s CETA position was closely 
tied to environmental issues. Since spring 
1978 he has been project director for the 
Wisconsin Loon Watch. The loon is a 
large aquatic, ducklike bird with webbed 
feet. a dark brown head, silver-colored 
neckband, and deep-red eyes; its call is a 
weird high-pitched shriek, known and 
loved by northern woodsmen. 

The Wisconsin Loon Watch is part of 
a seven-State effort to gather information 
about the bird. *‘Loons are probably not 
a threatened species in Wisconsin at this 
point,” Cholwek says, “‘but they are on 
the Department of Natural Resources 
watch list. In other parts of the country 
loons are definitely endangered.” 

Cholwek recruited more than 100 indi- 
viduals to track the loons from their 
arrival in Wisconsin last spring through 
their migration in early October. They 
report the location of loons when first 
spotted, the date first observed, the date 
last seen, the results of hatching, and the 
condition of the lake or waterway where 
the loons were observed. 

Cholwek also prepared an educational 
package on loons for the general public. 
Targeted at those who use the lakes for 
recreation, it cautions boaters, anglers, 
and swimmers not to disturb or chase the 
birds. 

Public information and awareness are 
major thrusts of the Sigurd Olson Insti- 
tute. A major community planning 
effort—the South Shore Charette—was 
Cholwek’s first project and the reason the 
institute sought him as a CETA em- 
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Karen Bertie visits northern Wisconsin 
high schools to show the film “Non- 
Point Pollution” and inform viewers 
about agricultural runoffs and other 
soil erosion common in the area. 


ployee. The institute sponsored prelimi- 
nary meetings in summer 1977 at which 
residents of three northern Wisconsin 
communities—Bell, Clover, and Port 
Wing—identified areas of concern. 

Task groups were formed to study and 
gather data on such issues as zoning, 
growth, land use, highway improvements, 
' harbors, and sanitation. The institute staff 
supplied background information and di- 
rected citizens to experts in particular 
areas. A grant from the federally funded 
Upper Great Lakes Regional Commission 
(Department of Commerce, 1965 Public 
Works Act) provided funds for the char- 
ette process, which is designed to open 
up discussion on issues of importance, 
talk them out, reach concensus, and bring 
the issue to a solution. 

*‘Charette’’ derives from a Frerch 
word meaning cart; the end-of-the-year 
projects by French architectural students 
were often gathered at the last minute by 
cart. In planning, the South Shore Char- 
ette involved no preconceived ideas; it 
came to denote an intensive citizen plan- 
ning effort, usually involving a series of 
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community meetings followed by a plan- 


Photo by Hank Cole, Northland Col 





ning conference. 

Last fall Cholwek helped organize the 
final, weekend-long planning conference 
at which everyone attending could have a 
say on the issues and vote to determine 
priorities. The areas discussed included 
growth patterns, zoning, land use, high- 
way improvement, harbors, and sanita- 
tion needs. Specialists from the State 
Department of Natural Resources, Trans- 
portation, and Local Affairs and Devel- 
opment, the Army Corps of Engineers, 
and the University of Wisconsin-Exten- 
sion were on hand to answer questions 
and provide research information. 

The South Shore Charette resulted in 
efforts by the towns of Bell and Clover to 
investigate countywide zoning, form sani- 
tary districts, and undertake engineering 
studies for a sanitation system. For many 
months Cholwek acted as a consultant to 
the towns, directing the communities’ 
efforts, developing State and Federal con- 
tracts, and generally prodding Bell and 
Clover along. ‘‘In one sense, I was the 
conscience of the towns,’’ Cholwek be- 
lieves. ‘‘I was there at all the meetings to 
hear them say, ‘We're going to do this or 
that.” They had me and the Upper Great 
Lakes grant and felt they had to do it 
after saying they would.” 

‘‘We would not have been able to do 
as thorough a job on followup without 
Cholwek’s CETA position,” says Virginia 
Prentice, director of the Sigurd Olson 
Institute. Our budget didn’t have staff 
time to work with the communities or the 
loon project or the other things Cholwek 
was involved in. But they’re important, 
and we hope to continue them.”’ 

Another CETA position enabled the 
institute to organize Sun Day in northern 
Wisconsin last May 3. “I don’t think this 
part of the State would have had any type 
of activity without Karen Bertie,’ Pren- 
tice says. 

Karen Bertie, a Northland College sen- 
ior in environmental studies, joined the 
institute staff in January 1978 to work on 
special projects. She planned a variety of 
Sun Day activities for the Lake Superior 
area, directing student volunteers from 
Northland College in the construction of 
such solar-powered devices as a hot dog 
cooker, a fruit dryer, and a one-room 
heat collector in the form of a 3x5-foot 
windowbox; arranging for commercial 
displays of a solar air-to-air furnace and 
various kinds of solar panels; and sched- 


uling entertainment for the actual Sun 
Day celebration. Sun Day activities were 
held both in Ashland and in Port Wing, 
with exhibits, slide shows, and kite-flying 
contests as part of the day’s events. 
Followup activities were held in other 
communities throughout the summer, 
with local energy fairs featuring the ex- 
hibits developed for Sun Day. 

Public education is also the aim of 
Bertie’s other projects at the institute. 
Under a grant from the Red Clay Project 
(a local effort under the region’s Environ- 
mental Protection Agency funded erosion 
control program), she makes the rounds 
of area high schools and local clubs, 
showing the film ‘‘Non-Point Pollution.” 
Non-point pollution is diffused pollution 
such as agricultural runoffs; red clay ero- 
sion, which is common in northern Wis- 
consin; airborne contaminants; and runoff 
from mining fields. Bertie discusses the 
effects of such pollution with students 
and club members and also introduces 
them to the varied activities of the Sigurd 
Olson Institute. 

Bertie admits that without NWWCEP 
she would not have known about the job 
at the institute. “‘There are not many 
places where I could get a job so closely 
related to my environmental studies 
field,’ she says. And, because she wants 
to do similar work in the future, Bertie, 
like Prentice, is hoping institute funding 
will enable her to become a permanent 
employee. 

That, after all, is what CETA is all 
about—permanent placement. And in 
Wisconsin’s North Country—through 
NWWCEP—that permanent placement 
becomes a reality for most CETA em- 
ployees. As Casey explains it, “‘We make 
it more profitable to hire CETA people. 
They know the system, they know the 
town. They've had the experience. 
There’s no need to train someone new.” 
And, in the meantime, many northern 
Wisconsin communities are benefiting 
from the environmental ties of NWWCEP 
placements. @ 


For more information about the Sigurd 
Olson Institute of Environmental Studies 
write to Tom Klein at Northland College, 
Ashland, Wis. 54806; and for more infor- 
mation about Northwest Wisconsin Con- 
centrated Employment Service Program 
(NWWCEP) contact James Bonney, ex- 
ecutive director, at 100 Second Street, 
Ashland, Wis. 54806. 




















A new National Advisory Committee on al- 
lied health apprenticeship and training has 
been established by the Society for Advanced 
Medical Systems (SAMS) under a contract with 
the Department of Labor. The 9-member com- 
mittee, plus a liaison officer to the Fed- 
eral Committee on Apprenticeship, will help 
SAMS promote apprenticeship in medical-re- 
lated occupations and assist in the develop- 
ment of apprenticeship programs on a pilot 
basis. The committee will meet October 27- 
28 in Atlanta, Ga. at the Marriott Hotel. 


* * * 


Atlanta, Milwaukee, New Haven, New York, 
Chicago, and Broward County, Fla. will re- 
ceive nearly $1 million each to operate 
youth community improvement projects. The 
program--Ventures in Community Improvement-- 
will train unemployed and out-of-school youth, 
ages 16 to 19, in carpentry, bricklaying, ma- 
sonry, cement work, roofing, and other build- 
ing trades. Sixty youth will be employed at 
each site for 18 months. Jobs will range 
from repairing and renovating low-income and 
public housing to related types of community 
improvement. Each area will receive $950,000 
under title III of the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act (CETA). The Ventures 
program is designed after the successful 
Emergency Home Repair program in Portland, Ore. 


* * * 


Some 350 migrant and seasonal farmworkers 
will receive training in coal mining and 
other energy-related occupations to make up 
for the lack of opportunities in the migrant 
stream, the Department of Labor (DOL) an- 
nounced. Under an interagency agreement, 
DOL will provide $3 million to the Department 
of Energy to develop the program. The 
project will be conducted by the Illinois 
Basin Coal Mining Manpower Council in Mount 
Carmel, I11., under a Basin Employment Skill 
Training (BEST) program at Wabash Valley 
Junior College. Participants will be train- 
ed in surface or shaft mining technology 
and can receive college credit hours toward 


a bachelor's degree over the 9-month training 
period. Successful trainees will be offered 
positions paying $15,000 a year at entry level. 


* * * 


Kicking Horse Job Corps Center declared 
a special "Job Corps Day" to celebrate the 
Center's success. Kicking Horse, the only 
all-Indian Job Corps Center, is operated by 
the Confederated Salish and Kootenai Tribes 
of the Flathead Reservation in Montana. 
The festivity included Indian dances, exhi- 
bitions, sales of arts and craftwork, and 
a beef barbecue dinner. The Center has 
trained thousands of men and women in forest- 
ry, auto mechanics, heavy equipment operation, 
food service, truck and heavy equipment re- 
pair, truckdriving, and clerical skills. In 
addition, students are offered an Indian stu- 
dies program, arts and crafts, and cultural 
studies. 


* * * 


Community-based Hispanic organizations 
will receive help in implementing employment 
and training services in their communities 
under a contract awarded to The National 
Council of La Raza by the Department of La- 
bor (DOL). Funded under title III of CETA, 
the $336,115 contract calls for The National 
Council of La Raza to familiarize local 
groups with CETA procedures and policies, pro- 
vide information about DOL policy, and give 
on-site technical and administrative assist- 
ance to increase the groups’ roles in the fed- 
erally funded manpower effort. 


* * * 


Green Thumb, Inc., has received a $554,558 
CETA contract from DOL to arrange on-the-job 
training in private industry for 336 persons, 
46 years and older, in rural areas. Training 
will be developed for 240 persons in New Jer- 
sey, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, and 
Pennsylvania. Ninety-six openings will be 
reserved for future employment in States 
where Green Thumb operates. Cost of train- 
ing will vary from State to State. 
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by Shirley Boes Neill 


The idea that disabled persons should 
work—indeed have a right to work—has 
been brewing on the back burner for a 
long time. Today that idea is becoming a 
reality, largely through the efforts of dis- 
abled persons themselves. One example 
of the progress they have made is a model 
program called ‘‘Able-Disabled Advo- 
cacy’’ (A-DA) which has been operating 
in the San Diego metropolitan area for 
almost 3 years. Managed entirely by per- 
sons whose disabilities range from cere- 
bral palsy to impaired eyesight, the pro- 
gram offers work experience, counseling, 
and placement services to the area’s dis- 
abled community, estimated to include 
150,000 to 250,000 working-age residents. 
(Many disabled persons are attracted to 
the area because of its balmy climate.) 

In addition to pushing for equal em- 
ployment opportunities for the disabled, 
A-DA advocates a barrier-free environ- 
ment, equal access to education, and 
public acceptance of the disabled. 

To achieve these objectives, A-DA 
gives disabled persons experience in pub- 
lishing a monthly magazine called Main- 
stream and offers counseling and place- 
ment in on-the-job training through 
Project HIRED (Help in Responsible Em- 
ployment for Disabled). 

Mainstream, which deals with the 
probiems of the disabled, was the long- 
time dream of 36-year-old Jim Hammitt, 


Shirley Boes Neill is a freelance writer and editor 
of Education News Service in Carmichael, Calif. 





who has been afflicted with cerebral palsy 
since birth. Hammitt realized that his 
dream might come true when he met 
Frank McGovern, ‘‘the first person who 
didn’t laugh at my idea or say it couldn't 
be done.”’ McGovern had a background 
in communications and was interested in 
the kind of magazine Hammitt wanted to 
create. He could empathize with the dis- 
abled community. Although not evident 
to a casual observer, he has limited use 
of his left arm and impaired vision as a 
result of childhood polio. His younger 
brother has been institutionalized since 
birth with Down’s syndrome. 

Working together with a volunteer 
staff, the two men produced the first issue 
of Mainstream in April 1976. The first 
and second issues of the magazine were 
printed free by a local industry on paper 
donated by the Lions Club. In fiscal year 
1976 Hammitt and McGovern were 
awarded a 10-month contract of $95,600 
under the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act (CETA) by CETA’s 
local prime sponsor, the San Diego Re- 
gional Employment and Training Consor- 
tium. The goal was to train 25 persons in 
journalism-related skills including writing, 
editing, photography, layout, advertising, 
bookeeping, and secretarial skills. The 
magazine offered an excellent training 
instrument and also fulfilled Hammitt’s 
dream of putting members of the disabled 
community in touch with one another. 


Public service spots and word-of-mouth 
advertising about the training opportunity 
‘‘brought a huge untapped resource 
through our doors,’’ McGovern recalls. 
But the talent pool, including Hammitt, 
was untrained and unused to 8-hour work 
days. McGovern put in long hours the 
first year, training staff members and 
working on the first issues of the maga- 
zine. Hammitt was trained as editor, his 
first full-time job. Subsequently, he be- 
came the trainer of the magazine’s writers 
and editors, working with from one to 
four trainees at a time. 

The CETA contract with Mainstream 
permits only 3 months of full-time training 
or 6 months on a part-time basis, depend- 
ing on the trainee’s disability and personal 
situation. 

‘We realize that we cannot thoroughly 
train a person in specific job skills, but 
the point of the program is to establish 
basic work habits,’ says McGovern. In 
addition to being introduced to the basic 
requirements of journalism-related skills, 



















trainees learn to work together and to 
deal with the public. 

During the magazine’s first year, 30 
persons were trained (five more than 
called for in the contract), and of these, 
13 obtained unsubsidized employment 


‘outside A-DA, and 8 went into additional 


training. Mainstream has been most suc- 
cessful in helping to place trai>ees in jobs 
outside the agency in the fields of graph- 
ics, photography, clerical work, and 
bookkeeping. 

During the second year of the contract, 
each ‘‘department head’’ became respon- 
sible for training the constantly changing 
recruits. And the success rate of the 
trainees, as measured by positive termi- 
nations, averaged 65 percent for the first 
2 years. 

As the staff gained experience, the 
magazine gained sophistication. Analysis 
of pertinent State and Federal legislation 
replaced recipes; a letters column was 
started to register reader reaction to is- 
sues. Mainstream’s pages now serve as 
an inservice course in the daily problems 


Ginny Nork, Mainstream’s assistant 
editor, reads manuscript with a 
magnifier to aid her impaired vision. 
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Photos by Jim Palmas and David Cooper Stone from A-DA 


encountered by the disabled community. 
It details services, recreation, and sports 
opportunities in the San Diego area; ex- 
plores conditions hazardous to disabled 
persons; and includes interviews with 
successful professionals and executives in 
the community who are blind, epileptic, 
or paraplegic. *‘How to’’ columns advise 
on everything from writing a résumé and 
jobs that can be undertaken at home to 
sexual advice and information on newly 
invented homemaking and transportation 
devices. Except for the latter category, all 
of the advice conveys the idea that 
‘you're the same as everyone else.” 
Accepting this idea is the biggest battle 
the disabled community must win with 
itself and with the world of work, Ham- 
mitt believes. “Our community has been 


Jim Hammitt, editor of Mainstream, 
discusses an article with reporter 
Delores Thompson. Hammitt refers to 
his disability as “‘only an irritation.” 


brainwashed to think that ‘I can’t do 
much,’ ** he says. He cites ‘‘an improved 
self-image’’ as the most valuable possible 
outcome of a job training program for 
disabled persons. 

“I’ve been across the Nation twice to 
attend national meetings, and I’m on the 
phone daily to Washington,’ says Ham- 
mitt. ‘“‘Before Mainstream, these were 
frightening things to me.” The obstacles 
Hammitt had to overcome include se- 
verely impaired walking and speech and a 
pervasive misunderstanding of his condi- 
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tion. With new faith in himself, he refers 
to his disability as ‘‘only an irritation.” 

Hammitt’s observations about the im- 
portance of self-image are confirmed by 
Pamela Hoye, a talented writer and for- 
mer Mainstream trainee. *‘ Being disabled 
all of my life, I never had the opportunity 
to rely on my own abilities or to be 
responsible before coming to Main- 
stream,”’ says the 28-year-old paraplegic, 
who holds degrees in philosophy and 
social science. Hoye credits the training 
with giving her the confidence to apply 
for a job (she’s employed as a freelance 
writer) and to represent herself. ‘*I proved 
to myself that I could do it.” 

Neither getting nor keeping the maga- 
zine job was easy for Hoye. When she 
applied for the traineeship, McGovern 
and Hammitt hesitated to hire her be- 
cause of the severity of her condition. 
She is confined to a wheelchair, involun- 
tary muscle spasms rack her body, and 
her words are punctuated by irregular 
breathing and uneven voice tones. 

‘‘Hammitt and I learned a valuable 
lesson during that interview,’ says Mc- 
Govern. ‘‘Like employers on the outside, 
we were prejudging Hoye in terms of 
appearance, rather than finding out what 
she could do.’’ On employing her as a 
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typing slow, but her writing ability more 
than compensated. 

Changing the attitude of employers to- 
ward disabled workers is another impor- 
tant goal of A-DA. ‘‘Attitudinal barriers 
are harder to overcome than architectural 
barriers,’ says McGovern. ‘‘They are 
more subtle, more damaging and more 
difficult to explain to employers.’’ As one 
example, he says many employers asso- 
ciate ‘‘handicapped”’ and ‘‘disabled”’ with 
‘wheelchair,’ and they claim they don’t 
have room for a wheelchair. Others see 
only the disability and don’t take the time 
to find out about a person’s ability. Too 
often, employers don’t consider the vari- 
ety of disabling conditions and the range 
of severity within each disability, or that 
it’s only a three-letter leap from disability 
to ability. 

There is general agreement in the A- 
DA offices that disabled persons should 
not be put in jobs simply to satisfy 
affirmative action goals. ‘*That would be 


Working under the dashboard of an 
automobile, Ignacio Cordova, a radio 
service technician, gives no indication 
of ever having suffered a polio attack. 
He got his job through HIRED. 
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writer, they found her disability made her 





the worst thing that could happen,’’ Ham- 
mitt says. He advocates placement on the 
basis of qualification, and is adamantly 
opposed to allowing a disabled person 
‘*to hide behind a handicap”’ or to use it 
as an excuse for tardiness, absenteeism, 
or irresponsibility. 

A-DA has initiated several efforts de- 
signed to help disabled persons participate 
fully in community life. It created a 
‘Mainstreamer’’ award which is given to 
persons who increase understanding be- 
tween the disabled and the nondisabled. 
One award winner, medical writer Lew 
Scarr of the San Diego Union, wrote a 
series of articles concerning critical issues 
confronting disabled persons in the com- 
munity. 

In another initiative, A-DA surveyors 
measured and recorded dozens of acces- 
sibility features in more than 3,500 busi- 
nesses in San Diego County. The idea 
was to make both the disabled and non- 
disabled communities aware of access 
within each place of business to parking, 
entrances, telephones, bathrooms, and 
exits. The 1,260 most accessible facilities 
were compiled in a directory called Free- 
ways. Bus route information was also 
included. 

In an attempt to influence the labor 
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market and to reduce the estimated 40 
percent unemployment rate among dis- 
abled San Diegans, A-DA started Project 
HIRED in October 1976. Like Main- 
stream, HIRED is funded by CETA 
through the local prime sponsor. 

HIRED ’s first-year goal was to find job 
training slots for 65 persons with moder- 
ate to severe disabilities in fields as’ di- 
verse as appliance repair, drafting, man- 
agement, maintenance, secretarial work, 
and typesetting. The process works like 
this: Some persons are prescreened and 
referred to HIRED by employment and 
training agencies other than A-DA; others 
telephone the project directly. Training 
candidates must be disabled and seeking 
full-time, permanent employment. Two 
job trainers interview candidates, deter- 
mine educational qualifications, skills, ex- 
perience, and interests. Applicants are 
matched to job openings and, when pos- 
sible, employers are given a choice of 
applicants. 

When candidates are placed, HIRED 
pays the employer for training costs. The 
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David Beard, disabled by polio, is an 
able graphic artist. He is a trainee on 
the staff of Mainstream. 


rate of payment is negotiated by the job 
trainer and the employer. Taken into 
consideration are the trainee’s disability, 
the amount of training needed, and the 
trainee’s wage, which must equal the 
entrance level pay of other employees. 
Payment for training cannot exceed 50 
percent of the trainee’s beginning wage 
for a maximum of 6 months. 

HIRED’s success is determined by the 
number of trainees who are retained on 
the job after training or who go to unsub- 
sidized jobs or back to school for addi- 
tional training. Based on that calculation, 
HIRED was 74 percent successful during 
its first year. By contrast, says HIRED 
Director Andris Ozols, the Federal stand- 
ard for success in indirect placement 
programs is 60 to 69 percent. Specifically, 
HIRED placed 87 candidates, or approxi- 
mately one-third more than required in its 






original contract. Of those trained, 64 
were positively terminated. Conse- 
quently, the prime sponsor allowed 
HIRED to boost its training slots to 100 
in the second year. 

A look at individual case histories prob- 
ably tells HIRED’s story best. Billy Wil- 
liams, a black Vietnam veteran who lost 
80 percent of the sight in one eye, was 
given the chance to pursue his artistic 
ability as a technical illustrator when he 
was placed in a local industry by HIRED. 
A commercial artist before his military 
service, Williams had tried various jobs 
and college without success. Layout and 
graphics work at Mainstream, plus the 
additional training received under a 
HIRED placement, landed Williams a 
permanent job. 

Barney Phillips was referred to Project 
HIRED by the California Department of 
Rehabilitation. He is considered *‘learning 
disabled.”’ After placement as a general 
worker at a motorcycle sales and service 
agency, Phillips decided that he had to 
‘*‘work harder than other people to prove 
my ability.’ And, according to his em- 
ployer, he does. 

HIRED appears to be a good invest- 
ment of Federal job training dollars. Its 
cost per placement averages $1,732, ac- 
cording to Ozols. By comparison, he says 
the local prime sponsor figures that the 
cost of providing classroom training is 
$3,700 per placement and that the cost of 
providing work experience is approxi- 
mately $4,250 per participant. In addition, 
the number of persons placed by HIRED 
who retain jobs is high. Although longitu- 
dinal followup on participants is not re- 
quired, one job counselor estimated that 
approximately 50 percent of the trainees 
were still working a year after placement 
in job training. 

The success stories are impressive, but 
the HIRED personnel are not satisfied 
and want to serve even more disabled 
persons. They want to reach out more on 
their own, rather than depend on other 
agencies to find participants. *‘We don't 
get enough severely disabled persons,” 
says Elaine Cooluris, a job counselor. 
This may be due to transportation prob- 
lems or lack of information about the 
project, she adds. On the other hand, 
Cooluris believes that the myths about 
the disabled community may be breaking 
down. A-DA staffers generally stress that 
disabled persons themselves can do the 
most to break down those myths. @ 
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by Janet K. Asher 


Demotion is difficult for anyone to 
accept, regardless of circumstances, but 
to Dwayne R. Larkin, a punch press 
operator with a Minneapolis firm, it 
seemed completely unjustified. Thirty- 
year-old Larkin had been with the firm 
for 4 years and his attendance record and 
work performance were excellent. Never- 
theless, he was removed from his job and 
told that he could remain with the firm 
only if he agreed to do custodial work, 
with a pay cut of more than $3 an hour. 

Larkin’s misfortune is not unfamiliar to 
Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act (CETA) prime sponsors and Job 
Service placement officers. The young 
worker was demoted because a personnel 
supervisor discovered that he had epi- 
lepsy and assumed him to be accident 
prone and therefore a liability to his 
employer. 

Many of the 2 million Americans who 
suffer from this handicap have job prob- 
lems similar to Larkin’s. More than a 
million persons with epilepsy are physi- 
cally able to work but are unemployed or 
underemployed, resulting in a cost to the 
Nation in public assistance and lost wages 
of more than $4 billion a year. 

In many ways, it is more difficult for a 
person with epilepsy to find a job than it 

Janet K. Asher is assistant professor of psy- 


chology at Towson State University and writes 
about rehabilitation programs. 


is for a person with another kind of 
handicap. Employer attitudes are the 
main problem, and they have changed 
little over the years. For example, in 1948 
the Department of Labor (DOL) reported 
that employer prejudice made it very 
difficult for workers with epilepsy to ob- 
tain employment. A followup study in 
1960 yielded identical results; employers 
still rated persons with epilepsy as among 
the least likely to be hired. And this bias 
prevails today despite the fact that medi- 
cation controls the condition in three- 
fourths of those afflicted. DOL statistics 
show that absenteeism, accident rates, 
and severity of injury from work acci- 
dents are all low for persons with epi- 
lepsy. 

To improve job prospects, the advo- 
cacy organization for persons with epi- 
lepsy—the Epilepsy Foundation of Amer- 
ica (EFA)—in 1976 turned to CETA for 
financial help and embarked on a Training 
and Placement Services Project (TAPS). 
The program was originally funded for 
$624,000 in fiscal 1977, under title III, as 
a 1-year demonstration project, with the 
goal of placing 600 people with epilepsy 
in jobs. The effort was successful. Jobs 
were found for 1,000 persons with the 
handicap and TAPS was awarded an 
additional $674,000, under the same title, 
for fiscal year 1978. The current goal is 
an additional 700 placements, with em- 
phasis on serving young people. TAPS is 
now approaching school systems and 
other community agencies serving youth. 

Much of the program’s tunds pay for 
on-the-job training (OJT). TAPS pays 
one-half of the first 160 hours salary and 
one-fourth of the second 160 hours salary, 
to offset training costs for employers. In 
practice, however, many employers have 
become convinced that persons with epi- 
lepsy make good employees and have 
chosen not to accept reimbursement for 
the same training offered to other new- 
comers. TAPS therefore returned a por- 
tion of its funding to the DOL after its 
first year. 

Initially TAPS was piloted in Atlanta, 
Ga.; Cleveland, Ohio; Minneapolis/St. 
Paul, Minn.; Portland, Oreg.; and San 
Antonio, Tex. Another city, Boston, 
Mass., was added this year. These cities 
were then joined by Duluth, Minn.; New 
Orleans, La.; Savannah, Ga.; Utica, 
N.Y.; and Baltimore, Md., thanks to 
support from State vocational rehabilita- 
tion agencies. Programs were also devel- 











oped in Iowa, Kentucky, and Northern 
Alabama through CETA State manpower 
monies. TAPS encourages these agencies 
to work with local chapters of the EFA 
to develop similar projects in other cities. 
In addition, EFA is willing to assist prime 
sponsors who need guidance on how to 
approach employers about hiring persons 
with epilepsy. 

As Jack McAllister, executive director 
of EFA says, ‘“‘Our experience abun- 
dantly demonstrates that persons with 
epilepsy—like many others with handi- 
caps—make good employees if given the 
chance to work. Hiring them is good 
business. Prime sponsors will find that 
these persons can be helped to become 
self-sufficient, tax-paying members of 
their communities.” 

In addition to offering referral, counsel- 
ing, followup, OJT, and education, TAPS 
provides job-development services. To 





Roma Cleveland (right), a coordinator 
for TAPS, helps a jobseeker with 
epilepsy take an aptitude test in 
Portland, Ore. 

Photo by David Falconer, "he Portland Oregonian 


develop jobs, TAPS personnel must con- 
front employers’ long-standing prejudices 
toward hiring persons with epilepsy. A 
common misconception is that these per- 
sons are accident prone and that compa- 
nies that hire them will be subject to 
increased insurance rates. However, ac- 
cident insurance rates are based on each 
firm’s accident experience, compared 
with similar firms in the area, and there- 
fore the rates do not necessarily increase 
if persons with epilepsy are employed. 
This unfounded belief was behind Lar- 
kin’s job action. Fortunately Larkin 
learned about EFA, got in touch with the 
local chapter, and was assigned a TAPS 





counselor. The counselor urged the Min- 
neapolis firm to look at Larkin as an 
individual rather than as someone labeled 
‘‘epileptic."” He had never had a seizure 
on the job because his condition was 
controlled by medication. The employer 
was persuaded, and Larkin regained his 
former job and was given backpay for 
the time he spent as a custodial worker. 

For Dennis Schmidt, 32, a resident of 
Eden Prairie, a suburb of Minneapolis, 
the TAPS program meant increased self- 
confidence which helped him get a job. 
After graduating from a 2-year technical 
school where he was trained to be an 
electronic technician, he got a job but in 
a short time lost it because business was 
poor. Then for 3 years he could not get a 
job in his chosen field. He felt part of the 
reason for his job difficulties was the fact 
that he had epilepsy, so his doctor rec- 
ommended that he go to TAPS for help. 
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Schmidt then attended TAPS’ Job 
Seeking Skills group meetings. Among 
other things, the group helped him learn 
how to prepare a resume, how to ap- 
proach an employer, how to fill out a job 
application, and what to say during an 
interview. 

Next Schmidt joined a TAPS’ group 
called Developing a Working Nature 
(DAWN). DAWN groups meet once a 
week to discuss participants’ jobhunting 
experiences during the previous week. 
The group establishes a jobseeking sys- 
tem which includes assigning points to 
specific efforts. Members can earn 5 
points per employer contact per day: one 
point for a phone call, two for a walk-in, 
three for submitting an application or 
resume, and five for an actual job inter- 
view. Participants compare job totals with 
each other, which adds a reinforcing ele- 
ment of game playing to the task. 

For Schmidt the experiences of the Job 
Seeking Skills and DAWN groups were 
enlightening. He had never really spoken 
to another person with epilepsy before, 
and he realized that, as he put it: “I’m 
not the only oue in the world with the 
problem.” 

This is a common experience. Due to 
the invisible nature of the handicap and 
the desire to ‘‘pass for normal,’ some 
persons with epilepsy live a secret life, 
never telling anyone about their disability 
and never sharing feelings and experi- 
ences with others. 

The DAWN group helped Schmidt find 
the courage to apply for a job with the 
Computerized Power Typewriter Corp. 
At the same time, a TAPS counselor 
talked to personnel officials of the firm 
about epilepsy and about the advantages 
of hiring Schmidt. He got the job and has 
been successfully working on printed cir- 
cuit boards for microprocessors since “.u- 
gust 1977. 

Getting a job is not enough: Persons 
with epilepsy have to learn to feel com- 
fortable with their condition. They must 
be able to teil supervisors and colleagues 
about the condition and about what to do 
if they have a seizure. 

The person with epilepsy who finds a 
job has cleared a major hurdle, but it is 
important for him or her to know how to 
keep the job. For this reason, TAPS has 
established a third type of group— 
RAISE—"‘Retain and Increase Salaries 
Efficiently..” RAISE groups are for em- 
ployed persons who need knowledge and 
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support to keep their jobs. Group mem- 
bers discuss job-related as well as per- 
sonal problems and invite coworkers and 
supervisors to discuss epilepsy. Schmidt 
attends a Minneapolis RAISE group once 
a month and says, ‘I enjoy it for the 
social contact it provides as well as for 
the jobkeeping tips.” 

In each TAPS city, the local project 
coordinator is responsible for tailoring the 
program to enrollee training and place- 
ment needs and for monitoring individual 
progress. All three service groups—Job 
Seeking Skills, DAWN, and RAISE— 
were developed by the Minneapolis/St. 
Paul program operators and serve as 
models for similar efforts elsewhere. 

Not all persons with epilepsy are for- 
tunate enough to have only petit mal 
(mild) seizures such as Schmidt has, or 
medication-controlled seizures like Lar- 
kin’s. Some have the more serious grand 
mal seizures, in which they fall to the 
floor and have convulsions. The main 
treatment for seizures is medication, and 
there are 16 anticonvulsant drugs cur- 
rently approved by the Federal Food and 
Drug Administration. In about half of all 
cases, drugs can completely prevent sei- 
zures, and medication can afford varying 
degrees of control in an additional third; 
the remainder cannot now be successfully 
treated chemically. 

Epilepsy may be caused by any number 
of conditions that injure or affect the 
function of brain, such as brain trauma or 
concussion, brain tumor or stroke. Alter- 
ations in blood sugar, vitamin deficien- 
cies, dehydration, or changes in the bal- 
ance of calcium, potassium, and 
managanese can also result in epilepsy, 
and it can be caused by diseases such 
as encephalitis. 

Besides petit mal and grand mal sei- 
zures, there is a third type—psychomo- 
tor. This may take many forms such as 
dizziness, strong emotions, purposeless 
movements such as lip smacking, and a 
memory ‘‘blackout.’’ Many persons with 
inconspicuous psychomotor seizures are 
not diagnosed as having epilepsy. 

Kathy Lumpkin, 27, and also from 
Minneapolis, is a 1973 graduate of Purdue 
University in business agriculture. She 
was diagnosed as having epilepsy in 1969. 
Her doctor advised her not to discuss the 
condition with others. This was easy to 
do because medication controlled her sei- 
zures. When she applied for her first job 
after college, with a jewelry store chain, 


she confided to the job interviewer that 
she had once had an epileptic seizure. 
She was rejected, so she kept quiet about 
her condition with two subsequent em- 
ployers. In 1977 while working for a 
bank, she felt ‘‘strange’’ on the job and 
had a seizure. 

This strange feeling experienced before 
a seizure is called an ‘‘aura.”’ It serves as 
a warning signal that a seizure is coming 
on, and most persons with epilepsy who 
experience an aura take heed; they sit 
down or lie down in a place away from 
danger and alert persons nearby that a 
seizure is at hand. 

Lumpkin lost her job at the bank a few 
weeks after her seizure. When she asked 
her employer if her dismissal was due to 
the seizure, he refused to talk about it. 
Then she discovered TAPS. *‘Until that 
time I had never met or talked with 
another person with epilepsy”’ she later 
remarked. Like Schmidt, Lumpkin at- 
tended the Job Seeking Skills class and 
the DAWN groups. When the Minnesota 
Epilepsy League needed someone to do 
volunteer work, she decided to get in- 
volved. Her volunteer work led to a 
paying job, where she is now employed. 
‘‘I felt very insecure when I started, but 
now I feel good because I have learned a 
lot about myself,’ she says. 

To educate the community about epi- 
lepsy, TAPS coordinators set up linkages 
with the National Alliance of Business, 
local boards of education, committees on 
the employment of the handicapped, per- 
sonnel management associations, and vo- 
cational rehabilitation agencies. They de- 
velop newspaper, radio, and TV 
announcements to create public aware- 
ness of the employment problems persons 
with epilepsy face. 

Around the country, EFA officials have 
frequently found the public unaware that 
the majority of persons with epilepsy 
have seizures rarely and that they lead 
normal lives most of the time. The public 
is also impressed by the fact that many 
well known historical figures had epi- 
lepsy, including Alexander the Great, Ju- 
lius Caesar, St. Paul, Buddha, Napoleon, 
Handel, Dante, Socrates, Tchaikovsky, 
and Alfred Nobel. 

Perhaps the TAPS approach is best 
captured in an old proverb which the 
Minneapolis DAWN group adopted as its 
slogan: *‘Give me a fish, and I will eat for 
today; teach me to fish, and I will eat for 
the rest of my life.” @ 











Services to Handicapped ES 


Applicants 


During the first half of fiscal year 1978, 
481,233 handicapped individuals sought jobs 
through the United States Employment Serv- 
ice, according to the Employment Service 
Automated Reporting System (ESARS). 
Slightly more than 82,000 mentally or physi- 
Cally impaired applicants received counseling 
to help them find suitable employment. And 
more than 21,000 received vocational tests 
to assist the Employment Service (ES) staff 
in placing them in positions in which they 
could excel. Referrals for supportive services 
such as remedial health care, vocational 


25.4% 


Percentage of Total 
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rehabilitation, child care, and other assist- 
ance numbered over 58,000. 

During the same period, nearly 120,000 
disabled individuals were placed in jobs. 
About 116,900 of these were nonagricultural 
positions, and over 97,000 of the nonfarm 
jobs were expected to last longer than 150 
days. About 4,100 were placed in agricultural 
jobs, of which 1,448 were expected to last 
more than 150 days. The placement rate for 
handicapped applicants was 24.9 percent, 
slightly lower than the 25.4 percent for all 
applicants. 

Handicapped veterans who submitted or 
renewed applications with the ES during the 
first half of the fiscal year numbered 176,742. 


to Handicapped Applicants 
First Half of Fiscal Year 1978 
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Of this group 29,340 were counseled, 6,099 
tested, and 53,734 were placed in employ- 
ment. 

According to ESARS, almost 6,000 handi- 
capped persons enrolled in training pro- 
grams: about 52 percent in the Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Act (CETA), 
6 percent in Job Corps, 23 percent in the 
Work Incentive (WIN) program, and the re- 
mainder in other types of training. 


Deborah J. Minning 


Deborah J. Minning is a program analyst, Office 
of Administration and Management, Employment 
and Training Administration. 


U.S. Employment Service Assistance 
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Percentage of Handicapped 
Veteran Applicants Piaced 
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by Neal Barrett 


An 80 percent on-the-job success rate 
would be a remarkable record for place- 
ments made by any Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act (CETA) prime 
sponsor or Job Service office. But it is all 
the more impressive when the persons 
placed are those whom employers have 
traditionally considered ‘‘among the hard- 
est to employ’’—mentally retarded per- 
sons. 

The organization responsible for this 
achievement is the National Association 
for Retarded Citizens (NARC). Using 
CETA funds, NARC helps retarded per- 
sons to become self-sufficient by offering 
them the opportunity to acquire practical 
skills through on-the-job training (OJT). 

Ernest G. Green, Assistant Secretary 
of Labor for Employment and Training, 
calls the program, *‘a model for other 
groups and for prime sponsors to follow 
to help mentally retarded persons get and 
hold jobs.”> He adds, ‘‘At present there 
may be as many as 3 million persons with 
this handicap who can work and want to 
work but lack jobs. Given the kind of 
special training that the NARC project 
provides, these persons can become gain- 
fully employed.” 

NARC’s success with funding provided 
by the Department of Labor (DOL) under 
CETA and earlier legislation goes back 12 
years. During that period 20,000 persons 
who are certified as mentally retarded 
have gotten jobs in hundreds of different 
kinds of occupations. Some of the jobs 

Neal Barrett is a freelance writer based in 
Houston, Tex. 





are as simple as dishwashing, but others 
are as complicated as nursery school 
teacher. (For a list of some of the occu- 
pations which mentally retarded persons 
have performed successfully, see the ac- 
companying box.) 

This year NARC will spend nearly $1 
million under CETA title II] from DOL 
and about $800,000 title I funds allocated 
to governors and local prime sponsors to 
provide OJT for 3,340 mentally retarded 
persons throughout the Nation. 

NARC negotiates subcontracts with 
private companies to provide this training. 
The subcontracts are monitored by 13 
regional offices and administered by 
NARC’s national office in Arlington, Tex. 
Employers are assured persons ready for 
the training, and they have the right to 
terminate the training of any individual 
who cannot meet minimum requirements. 
To be eligible, trainees must have an IQ 
under 80. They are paid at least the 
minimum wage by employers, who are 
reimbursed 50 percent of training costs 
for the first 4 weeks and 25 percent for 
the following 4 weeks. 

In addition to the governing board, 
headquarters staff, and the 13 regional 
offices, NARC is organized into autono- 
mous State and local chapters which can 
be called on to assist in the OJT project. 
NARC now has 320,000 members, many 
of whom are parents of mentally retarded 
children. Membership dues and special 
grants from foundations help defray the 
cost of running other NARC programs. 

Michael W. Stumbaugh, NARC’s OJT 
project director, credits the effort’s suc- 
cess to several factors: ‘*First,”’ he says, 
‘“‘persons are matched with training that 
is within their capabilities. Second, em- 
ployers are cooperating by offering train- 
ing to these persons. Third, and probably 
most important, mentally retarded per- 
sons have a lot going for them that 
enables them to succeed in the training 
and on the job afterward.” 

Concerning what they have going for 
them, Fred J. Krause, the executive di- 
rector of the President’s Committee on 
Mental Retardation, says, “It’s true that 
mentally retarded persons learn at a 
slower rate, but once they are shown how 
to master a task, they often score points 
for sticking with the job, being punctual, 
accepting supervision, and getting along 
well with fellow workers.”’ 

With so much in their favor, there is a 
question why so many retarded persons 











Jobs Successfully Performed By Mentally Retarded Persons | 


Animal caretaker Farm laborer Domestic worker | 
Laundry worker Porter Baker 
Building maintenance Food service worker Packer 


Library assistant Presser 


| Keypunch operator 


Forest worker 


Textile machine tender 
Silk screen operator 


Mail clerk - Printing plant worker Manicurist 

Carpenter Furniture repairer Usher 

Medical technician Radio repairer Dayworker 

Clerk Sales worker Upholsterer 
| Messenger Ground maintenance Photocopy operator | 
| Cook Stock clerk Welder 
| Nursery worker Janitor Route salesperson | 

Dishwasher Telephone operator Assembler 
| Office machine opertor Laboratory worker Inspector 
| Elevator operator Vehicle maintenance Sorter | 

Painter Laborer Ward attendant 

Engineering aide Warehouse worker 








are not given a chance to work gainfully. 
A number of persons interested in reha- 
bilitating the mentally retarded have spo- 
ken out, and First Lady Rosalyn Carter 
has expressed the problem succinctly: 
‘‘The myths and misconceptions about 
mental retardation have posed serious 
barriers to integrating mentally retarded 
citizens into the community. It touches 
on all aspects of their lives—education, 
housing, employment, recreation . . . we 
can work together to educate the Ameri- 
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can public to the understanding and ac- 
ceptance that will permit every retarded 
citizen to pursue life to the fullest.” 
Assistant Secretary Green agrees with 
Mrs. Carter, adding that “‘this sad situa- 
tion can be alleviated for hundreds of 
thousands of these handicapped persons. 
Jobs that other people become bored with 
and often leave—such as dishwashers, 
punch press operators, servers and 
kitchen helpers, farmhands, laundry 
workers, janitors and building mainte- 
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nance workers, and many others—are 
difficult to fill in today’s job market, but 
mentally retarded persons often perform 
well and happily in such occupations. | 
don’t think only the lower rung jobs 
should be reserved for mentally retarded 
persons, but I believe that among them 
are individuals who lack the capacity to 
move beyond such jobs and can use them 
to become more self-sufficient.” 

Stumbaugh says that ‘‘mentally re- 
tarded persons are labeled and lumped 
into one bunch—persons unable and un- 
willing to work and care for themselves. 
Actually, most mentally retarded individ- 
uals are only moderately handicapped and 
can perform many tasks satisfactorily. 
Employers must be persuaded to discard 
old myths and open the doors to training 
for jobs for these individuals.” 

Dr. Philip J. Roos, NARC executive 
director, points out that a number of 
employers have already been won over 
through NARC outreach and other ef- 
forts. He cites the following endorse- 
ments NARC recently received as typical 
of the changing attitude among employ- 
ers: 

@ Remco Industries, Newark, N.J., a 
large toy manufacturer: ‘‘Our overall 
plant efficiency is 92 percent. The effi- 
ciency of our retarded workers is a little 
lIpwer, 87 percent. But add 3 percent to 
the retarded workers’ rate for above av- 
erage attendance and punctuality; add 
another 2 percent for the fact that once 
they’re on the job, they stay on the job; 
they don’t job-hop. The upshot—they 
more than hold their own with the best of 
the nonretarded.”” 

@ John Moffett, shop production su- 
pervisor of the James H. Matthews Co. 
in Pittsburgh: ‘“‘We assemble electric har- 
nesses here. There’s a chance for 40 or 
50 short circuits in each harness we 
make. In the 3 years retarded workers 
have been doing this assembly, there 
hasn't been one single failure.” 

@ Farmers in Auburn, Calif., hired re- 
tarded workers when a severe labor 
shortage at harvest time threatened their 
entire tomato crop. Here’s what the farm- 
ers said: ‘‘Our retarded workers were a 
little bit slower than nonretarded workers, 
but they were far better than the nonre- 
tarded at selecting edible tomatoes and at 


Andrea Briskin has won the support 
of her employers as a dental aide. 
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screening out inferior fruit. Every tomato 
they picked passed inspection.” 

@ Louis J. Slais, president of the Pitts- 
burgh Brewing Co.: “‘If we put a nonre- 
tarded worker on the job of assembling 
cardboard beer cartons, those cartons 
might have three staples or six staples or 
none at all. Our retarded workers, on the 
other hand, always put in the right num- 
ber. They’re very conscious of quality.” 

e Three supervisors of Cameo Cur- 
tains in Memphis, Tenn: Cutting supervi- 
sor: “‘] have a mentally retarded young 
man as my assistant. He’s always on 
time, willing to work overtime, and helps 
out in other departments when needed.” 
Drapery supervisor: ‘‘I have a mentally 
retarded young fellow in the Service De- 
partment. He follows instructions better 
than anybody else and he’s never late.” 
Folding supervisor: ‘‘] have a mentally 
retarded young lady in my department. 
She’s reliable, willing to follow instruc- 
tions, and is always on time. Best of all, 
she gets along with everybody she works 
with.” 

Dr. Roos adds that American Motors, 
Xerox, and some other companies go so 
far as to assume all the costs of training 
mentally retarded persons. ‘‘They feel 
that training costs are normal for all new 
employees.” 

Mentally retarded individuals have also 
proven their worth in Federal Govern- 
ment jobs. Since 1964, about 7,500 men 
and women with this handicap—largely 
from disadvantaged backgrounds—have 
been hired in a variety of jobs. Two-thirds 
of these people had never worked before, 
and half had never gone beyond the third 
grade. Yet, 93 percent have mastered 
their jobs successfully. 

Figures, of course, are only a part of 
the picture. The real story of successful 
job placement and performance is the 
people who have gained the pride and 
satisfaction of making their own way in 
the world—individuals such as: 

@ Pat Artemtis, Cook County, IIl., 
mentally retarded and faced with a weight 
problem. After dropping out of high 
school, Artemtis remained unemployed 
for 6 years. Now, at 24, she works full 
time as a detailer at a company called 
‘‘Mr. C’s”’ that refurbishes repossessed 
cars. The owner of the firm, William Coy, 
praises Artemtis’ work. She completed a 
course in liquid glaze treatment at the 
head of the class. She began at $2.65 an 
hour but now makes $5 an hour; she has 
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Nathaniel Manns likes working with 
his hands and hopes to become a 
mechanic. 


her own apartment, and is totally self- 
supporting. 

e Frank Enriquez, 26, dropped out of 
school in the ninth grade. He was out of 
work for 3 years before he got a job with 
Mars Houseware, a mail-order company 
in Cook County, Ill. Now he makes $3.50 
an hour—around $7,280 per year—and 
his job includes labeling, stamping, and 
addressing. Enriquez is a member of 
Teamsters Union Local 777, and Plant 
Manager Ted Diemer counts him among 
his most valuable employees. 

e Betty Dougherty of Wilmington, 
Del., had worked in a sheltered workshop 
for 17 years. Then, when she was 43, the 
OST project got her a job as a housekeep- 
er at the Ramada Inn in Wilmington. She 
makes $3 an hour and no longer depends on 
social security; and Ramada Inn General 
Manager June Rickerson says she is an 





excellent employee. Dougherty still lives 
with her parents, but she is considering 
getting a place of her own in the near 
future. 

e@ Andrea Briskin, 19, has worked 8 
months as a dental aide for Shpeen and 
Spagnola Associates in Cherry Hill, N.J. 
She earns $2.65 an hour, 24 hours a 
week, carrying out duties such as seating 
patients, adjusting X-ray equipment, filing 
records, sterilizing instruments, and 
checking supplies. Dr. Shpeen says, *‘De- 
spite her handicap, she has learned our 
office procedures and works well with 
our staff. We are very pleased with her 
performance.” 

@ Donald Jensen, 36, can’t read, but 
he knows nearly everything about motor- 
cycles. He works at the Allied Motorcy- 
cle Shop in Upland, Calif., where his 
duties include checking, removing, and 
reassembling gears and valves. His boss, 
Bob Packer, says, “‘Don is an amazing 
person. I wouldn’t hesitate to turn him 
loose on anything mechanical.’ When he 
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came to the shop nearly 4 years ago, 
Jensen didn’t know letters or numbers, 
but he knows them now, well enough to 
mark complicated parts accurately for 
sale in the shop’s used parts business. 

According to Krause, nearly 85 percent 
of the Nation’s 6 million mentally re- 
tarded persons are mildly and moderately 
handicapped and could be as successful 
as the persons cited above, given voca- 
tional training and job opportunities. 
‘‘They differ from nonretarded persons 
primarily in the rate and degree of intel- 
lectual development. If they receive 
proper education and vocational instruc- 
tion during their early years, the majority 
of retarded adults can hold jobs, raise 
families, buy cars, pay taxes, and take 
part in community activities. And most 
likely they are not identifiable as being 
mentally retarded. 

**‘Severely retarded individuals, who 
represent around 15 percent of the Na- 
tion’s mentally retarded population, are 
more obvious, but early educational and 
special vocational instruction would ena- 
ble these individuals to live satisfying and 


productive lives in the community. They 
can learn to adjust socially, care for their 
basic needs, and perform useful activi- 
ties.” 

Krause adds that ‘‘some employers still 
demand written tests for any type of job 
in the company. Maybe the mentally 
retarded person, as an applicant, already 
knows how to do the job in question, or 
could readily learn. But he or she will 
never get the chance to try if passing a 
test is a job requirement.” 

NARC comes into contact with many 
mentally retarded persons through the 
schools and social service agencies. Local 
NARC units also work with sheltered 
workshops and other agencies that test, 
counsel, provide pretraining orientation, 
and offer health services. By the time 
applicants are referred to OJT, placement 
officials have a good idea of each person’s 
capability and the types of jobs he or she 
is best suited for. 


Roy Torres proved he could be a 
welder and now is financially 
independent. 


Information on how prime sponsors 
can establish or participate in OJT proj- 
ects with private companies is available 
through NARC’s State and local units 
and through the national headquarters. 
Prime sponsors can obtain information on 
how mentally retarded persons are evalu- 
ated, the results of testing, and counsel- 
ing, and how best to approach employers. 
As Stumbaugh says, ““Our CETA-funded 
project has given us a wealth of informa- 
tion on how the mentally retarded citizens 
can be helped to become gainfully em- 
ployed. Prime sponsors can tap our orga- 
nization to gain the necessary insight on 
how best to approach the problem.” 

Stumbaugh points out that the initial 
period of employment is critical for men- 
tally retarded persons. *‘Even though the 
new employee may have been well 
trained for the job through vocational 
rehabilitation programs, chances are this 
is his or her first venture into regular 
employment. He or she may then face a 
few problems in the beginning—but our 
experience shows that once the mentally 
retarded employee learns the job and 
becomes secure in the surroundings, the 
extra time spent on his or her adjustment 
pays off in higher productivity and job 
satisfaction. 

*‘We advise employers to let the new 
employee know he or she is part of the 
crew. And just like others, he or she 
should be introduced to fellow workers, 
shown where the timeclocks, lockers, 
rest-rooms, cafeteria, and supply areas 
are. Employers are asked to take a little 
extra time to explain about working 
hours, proper on-the-job clothing, and 
work station locations. In other words, 
the new mentally retarded employee 
should be shown what’s expected of him 
or her, and the job should be carefully 
explained—one step at a time. The em- 
ployee should be allowed to try out the 
job, and a followup should be made to 
see if he or she understands what to do. 

‘‘And employers must be ready to lend 
a hand when new problems arise. Men- 
tally retarded persons often share the 
needs of their nonretarded peers: They 
require help when something happens 
that they haven’t encountered. 

**But really,” concludes Stumbaugh, 
‘‘isn’t what the mentally retarded em- 
ployee asks for the same as what is 
granted to millions of other American 
workers—the chance to learn how to do 
a job and do it well?” @ 
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Down to 
the Sea in 


by Les Rich 


It took a long time, but the marine 
trades are once again in great demand in 
the economically resurgent city of Bos- 
ton, and the word is out in the neighbor- 


Les Rich, a_ frequent contributor to 
WORKLIFE, is a freelance writer based in New 
Hartford, Conn. 











hoods: You can make good money work- 
ing in a shipyard. But shipyard jobs aren’t 
for everyone. Maurice Daly, director of 
the new Job Training Center at the Bos- 
ton Marine Industrial Park, fully realizes 
that. He himself becomes just a little 
dizzy when he gets close to the edge of 
the 60-foot drop to the floor of the huge 
drydock at the edge of the harbor. 

A small but growing number of the 
workers who -do the sometimes perilous 
work in Boston’s shipyards are products 
of the Job Training Center, a city agency 
funded through a combination of 
sources—including Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act (CETA) title I 
and the Skill Training Improvement Pro- 
gram (STIP), under title III, which pro- 
vides Federal funds specifically to prepare 
persons for skilled jobs in the private 
sector. 














Recently, a group of about 30 CETA 
participants, referred by five neighbor- 
hood assessment centers, reported to the 
center, hoping to be trained as welders, 
pipefitters, shipfitters, outside machinists, 
electronics technicians, or marine refrig- 
eration mechanics. Most were young, 
although some were in their 50’s; they 
were of many national origins and both 
sexes. All they wanted to know was: Do 
we have the stamina to work in a place 
like this? 

Daly did what he does with all potential 
trainees: He put them into an old bus for 
a quick trip around the area, so they 
would know what they were getting into: 

There’s a lot to see in this old industrial 
park, sprawled under the vapor trails of - 
the big jets taking off from gerie Airport, 
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modate the 50,000 people who worked 
there during World War II, when the park 
was called the South Boston Annex of 
the Boston Navy Yard. By 1973, when 
the Navy Yard officially closed, it was 
close to a graveyard. Now activity is 
rapidly picking up again, this time gener- 
ated by the private sector. About 15 
companies, employing some 700 workers, 
have moved in. 

The smaller, former headquarters area 
of the Navy Yard is about 2 miles north, 
in Charlestown. It dates back to 1797. 
The U.S. Frigate Constitution (Old Iron- 
sides) was built there and is now an- 
chored there. The area is being developed 
as a combination museum and high-rise 
housing complex. But the South Boston 
acreage is experiencing a different kind of 
rebirth as a center of productive, taxpay- 
ing industry. 

As the bus tour of the Marine Industrial 
Park proceeded, nothing was kept from 








the CETA participants. When the bus 
chugged up to the drydock, which is the 
second largest on the East Coast, capable 
of handling the biggest aircraft carriers or 
two destroyers at a time, the visitors were 
told that working in a shipyard is no bed 
of roses. They were told either by John 
Ryan or by Bill McGuire (the Center's 
two instruction supervisors) that a worker 
might well be way up there on the 
‘“*stacks’’ in cold and rainy weather, or 
way down below the ship working on 
SONAR equipment, and that it might be 
necessary to go up and down ladders and 
the 60-foot stairway all day, to get tools 
and supplies. 

“Out of a group of 30, we can expect 


Huge drydock at the Boston Marine 
Industrial Park is a classroom for 
CETA trainees improving marine trade 
competence through STIP. 


Photos by Lynn McLaren, Photo Researchers, Inc. 
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to lose about five after the bus trip,” says 
Daly. ‘‘But that heads off problems that 
might develop later on, during the train- 
ing.” 

Daly wants the training, as well as the 
initiation, to be realistic, and this past 
summer he had a plan to make it even 
more so. At the Charlestown museum, 
besides Old Ironsides, a World War II- 
type destroyer called the Cassin Young 
was brought out of the mothball fleet to 
serve as another part of the exhibit. 
Students of the Job Training Center are 
repairing and refurbishing it, helping re- 
turn it to fighting condition. (In no way 
interfering with union work, of course.) 

“This will give them practical experi- 
ence that just can’t be duplicated in a 
classroom,” notes Daly. 

For those trainees who aren’t intimi- 
dated by the hard outdoor work, the 
rewards can be tremendous. There were 
248 men and women graduates of 6- 
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Welding is one of the transferable 
Skills included in the Boston STIP 
program. A graduate may work in the 
marine trades or other industries in 
the shipyard area. 


month courses during the first year, all of 
whom would otherwise probably still be 
unemployed. There will be approximately 
500 graduates the second year. About 90 
percent get jobs immediately, sometimes 
before their training is completed. 

Only about half the graduates will ac- 
tually work in the marine trades. The 
others, having learned highly transferable 
skills, will work in other industries in the 
Boston area. Jobs are available in a wide 
range of fields in the city, which last year 
added 3,000 industrial jobs after losing 
about 10,000 a year for several years. 

The problem is finding workers quali- 
fied to hold the jobs. That became appar- 
ent in the summer of 1976, when it was 
announced that the old South Boston 
Annex was about to become a major 
repair center. Shipbuilding was a dormant 
industry, but ship repair was booming. 
Braswell Shipbuilding, Inc., headquar- 
tered in South Carolina, took space in the 
newly created Marine Industrial park and 
rented the drydock, with a contract to 
repair the U.S.S. Yosemite, a destroyer 
tender. Newspaper publicity about the 
renewed activity attracted approximately 
600 jobseekers. Most had to be turned 
away for lack of skills, and many of those 
hired were only marginally qualified. 

In the 18 months since then, as activity 
increased, 35 ships have come to the 
drydock for repairs by firms such as Bath 
Iron Works, General Dynamics, and 
Bethlehem Steel as well as Braswell. The 
Marine Industrial Park has become a 
major center of economic activity. With 
the need for skilled workers growing, the 
Job Training Center was formed under 
Boston’s Economic Development and In- 
dustrial Corp., an independent city 
agency charged with attracting and ex- 
panding industry for the benefit of Boston 
residents. 

To head the center, Maurice Daly was 
induced out of retirement. Daly was at- 
tracted by the opportunity to train people 
in a ‘‘family”’ of skills, rather than in a 
single craft. He had been developing the 
concept since his days as a training officer 
at the Alameda, Calif., Navy base during 
World War II, when he found that ama- 


\ 


teur sculptors could be trained as pattern- 
makers for parts such as valves and 
fittings. Patternmakers were in short sup- 
ply at that time and jobs were going 
begging. To alleviate the problem, Daly 
advertised for sculptors, and later oil 
painters, and taught them to use hand 
tools and blueprints. 

Daly used the same training methods in 
a variety of Federal and State posts and 
most recently as assistant superintendent 
of schools in nearby Quincy, Mass. His 
theory, now widely accepted, is that there 
are basic conceptual skills that are trans- 
ferable to a family of tasks, and that 
workers should be trained this way for 
greater versatility and insight. 

This philosophy was partly accepted by 
labor unions in shipyards, so the new 
Marine Industrial Park was Daly’s chance 
to ‘‘button down’’ a lifetime of ideas. 

Daly, in turn, recruited an administra- 
tive staff including two assistant direc- 
tors—Allen Toothaker, former consultant 
in on-the-job training for the Boston 
schools, and Bob Gibbons, an Air Force 
veteran who had been with the Boston 
Manpower Administration; instruction su- 
pervisors John Ryan and Bill McGuire, 
both long-time employees of the old Navy 
Yard; and Greg Dunham, a young black 
man who had advanced from tradesman 
t> technical training director at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology and 
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came to the center to be in charge of 
human relations. 

Dunham and his staff of four other 
counselors meet with groups of students 
weekly and with individuals as needed. 
They try to help them over the rough 
spots. 

The counselors first problem is deciding 
who should be admitted for training. 
Since everyone comes highly recom- 
mended, in CETA terms, the decision is 
difficult, especially since there is only 
room for roughly one of every three 
applicants. 

What guidelines are used? First, the 
counselors try to match the person to the 
course. If Dunham asks a young person 
why he or she chose marine refrigeration, 
and the response is, “‘Because that’s the 
next class starting’ . . . that’s not consid- 
ered a good answer. Dunham looks for 
genuine interests and fer something in the 
person’s background that indicates an 
ability to learn a particular job. 

In the case of Kim Ming, who had 
immigrated from Hong Kong in 1976, it 
was easy. 

Ming had done some welding in the 
colony, and when he checked in at 
Kwong Kow, the referral center in Bos- 
ton’s Chinatown, the transition was natu- 
ral. He finished the training course a 
month early and is now working across 
the yard at Braswell Shipbuilding. 
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Many trainees move rapidly from the 
STIP Job Training Center to 
employment in the private sector. 
Some employers, after looking at 
the test work, hire trainees on the 
spot. 


“I did pretty well for a refugee,’ Ming 
comments in fluent English. ‘‘I didn’t 
want to stay only in the Chinese neigh- 
borhood; I wanted to get out into the 
mainstream of American life. And this 
gave me the chance.” 

But not all cases are that uncompli- 
cated, and Dunham is quick to point out 
that he made his share of mistakes with 
the first few groups of students. One man 
chosen for welding, for instance, turned 
out to have a problem of physical coordi- 
nation that couldn’t be solved in a training 
situation. He had to be referred back to 
other city agencies for assistance. After 
medical attention, he will probably qualify 
for a job such as shipping and receiving. 

On the other side of the coin, there was 
a young man, also a potential welder, 
whom Dunham okayed with the greatest 
reluctance, considering him unlikely to 
succeed. 

‘*‘He never seemed to pay attention, 
just sort of dragged around,” says Dun- 
ham. ‘‘But when it came time for the 
tests, we were all amazed.” 

Tests in the welding class are exacting. 
Beginning with gas welding, going on to 
arc welding, and then to various more 
sophisticated techniques, the student 
must demonstrate expertise in the most 
direct way: The test piece must stand up 
under stress produced by a device that 
bends it into a horseshoe or stretches it 
under 40,000 pounds of pressure. 

This young man, seemingly the most 
lackluster of students, produced marvel- 
ous test pieces and is now happily and 
gainfully employed in a job shop. 

Another unexpected success was a dis- 
abled man, with a brace on his leg, who 
wanted to be trained in marine electron- 
ics. Job Center counselors explained to 
him that he had little chance of physically 
holding down the job. 

“If I can get hired first, will you train 
me?’’ he demanded. The counselors 
agreed. So the man went out and found 
an employer who promised him a job if 
he completed the course satisfactorily. He 
did, and is now working for that em- 
ployer. 

“I'd say that the first three courses we 





recruited for were a learning experience 
for us,’ says Dunham. “But the last 
three have shown the results of that 
experience, and I think we’re getting the 
right people in the right classes. 

‘I want to point out that we work for 
the applicants. We want to get them in 
the best places, whether it’s here or 
someplace else. When a woman doctor 
from Argentina came to us, saying she 
wanted to learn English medical terms, 
we referred her back to Boston Univer- 
sity. When another very sharp candidate 
said he wanted to be a computer progra- 
mer, we pointed out that ours is only a 
school for computer technicians, so we 
steered him in another direction.” 

So far, about 10 percent of the trainees 
have been women. Few are in the trades 
involving heavy work. Most are in fields 
such as electronics. One is an outstanding 
student in the current electronics class. 

However, one woman did so well in 
the building maintenance course that she 
was referred to, and hired by, the con- 
tractor who’s currently renovating big, 
three-story Building 49 as the new head- 
quarters for the Job Training Center. 


Other employees also find the transition 
from trainee to employee rather painless. 
The welding course, for example, is reg- 
ularly monitored by experts from Bras- 
well and other companies. A manager 
often comes in with jobs that need to be 
filled right away, looks at the test work 
being done, and hires trainees on the 
spot. 

But it’s not always that easy, and part 
of Dunham’s job is to coach trainees 
nearing graduation on the realities of 
going for a job interview. 

‘‘There was some resistance to that at 
first,’ he recalls. *‘People would say that 
they'd gone out and found jobs before. 
What they didn’t realize was that there's 
a big difference between finding a job as 
a general laborer and finding one as a 
craft worker.” 

Some trainees said they were so intim- 
idated by the interview and test that they 
froze and almost couldn't state their own 
names. On one occasion, two men, both 
Hispanic, went out to a machine shop. 
One was so fearful that his English 
couldn’t be understood that he hardly 
answered any questions. The second had 
a cooler head. When he didn’t know the 
words for the controls on the milling 
machine, he pointed to them. He was 
hired. His companion wasn’t. 








Hearing about situations like this, the 
students in the various courses began to 
pay more attention to the counselors’ 
hints about job interviews. They were 
told: *‘Expect to be nervous. Do the best 
you can; show what you can do.”’ 

That’s the sort of thing that’s empha- 
sized at the weekly counseling sessions. 

Many people, many corporations, and 
many governmental agencies have a stake 
in this prime example of job training. It 
wasn't easy to set up, and it’s not easy to 
operate. It’s not easy to be a student. But 
as Daly points out, the school does have 
the benefit of a “‘godfather’-—a consor- 
tium of local shipyards and related indus- 
tries as far away as the Bath Iron Works 
in Maine that help develop the curricu- 
lum. 

“They tell us what they need,” says 
Daly. ““There’s considerable argument 
among them, but we do the best we can 
to come up with courses that satisfy 
everyone. 

*‘The marine trades are hurting right 
now. The companies in ship repair can't 
find enough skilled workers to fill the jobs 
they have open. And many of their em- 
ployees are at or near retirement age. 

**We can train about 500 people a year, 
but that’s not nearly as many as needed. 
But we're serving a purpose.” 

The rapidly expanding Job Training 
Center is now in the process of moving 
into its permanent home—Building 49, a 
stone’s throw from the drydock, set up to 
house welding, building maintenance, and 
machine instruction shops, as well as 
office space. And the school can draw on 
the old Navy Yard Annex’s long-unused 
facilities. For instance, there is a SONAR 
training board for marine electronics, with 
the basic equipment disassembled and 
placed at eye-level. The old storage bins 
contain about 50,000 patterns of key parts 
which can be used as visual aids to show 
students how a disk falls into an angle 
valve. 

On Daly’s desk in the old building that 
is being vacated is a metal sculpture of a 
lean, sinewy fellow with arms out- 
stretched and feet off the floor, connected 
by wire. Daly found the piece, probably 
fashioned by a beginning student of gas 
welding, in the waste barrel in the welding 
classroom, in Building 49. He doesn't 
have any idea who the artist was. But the 
chances are very good that he’s off the 
streets of the old neighborhood and into a 
pretty decent job at about $7 an hour. @ 
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by Harry Kranz 








_ Job changes are rare in the People’s 
Republic of China, where women are 

frequently seen in machine shops and 
other manufacturing plants. 









Clothing in China consists mainly of a few 
variations on a basic uniform, with more 

colorful apparel reserved for children and 
actors. 
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This article is based on a trip Harry 
Kranz made last March to the People’s 
Republic of China with delegates from 
the American Society for Public Admin- 
istration, of whose District of Columbia 
Chapter he is an executive council mem- 
ber. The author’s comments come at a 
time when the United States and China 
are planning student and information ex- 
changes as the forerunners of cooperative 
programs in agriculture, public health, 
energy, and space. 

In addition to his work with farmwork- 
ers programs in the Employment and 
Training Administration, the author holds 
an adjunct professorship in public man- 
agement and labor relations in the Amer- 
ican University School of Government 
and Public Administration. He was ac- 
companied to China by Mrs. Kranz, who 
made some of the photographs in this 
article. 

The trip included inspections of a vari- 
ety of Government institutions in Canton, 
Nanking, Yiangchow, Wushih, Shanghai, 
Fushon, and Peking. 


Pee mR 


To most Americans, mainland China 
remains a mysterious country of rice 
paddies, rickshaws and junks, a Great 
Wall, and hordes of people. But to the 
few Americans who have visited the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China recently, that 
Communist nation emerges as an exotic 
and confounding land. It abounds in com- 
plexities and contrasts such as these: 

e@ There is no unemployment—work is 
used by the Government to control vir- 
tually every aspect of the lives of the 
mainland Chinese, who make up one- 
fourth the world’s population. 

e@ Residences are clean and streets are 
safe, but Chinese factories (and many 
hotels and hospitals) come nowhere near 
meeting occupational, health, and safety 
regulations as applied in the United 
States. 

@ Rural agriculture is still the mainstay 
of the country’s economy, but vast, rich 


Harry Kranz is acting director of the Office of 
Farmworkers Programs, Employment and Train- 
ing Administration’s Office of National Pro 
















crops are planted and harvested mainly 
without mechanization and without the 
use of migrant farmworkers. 

@ Social and economic conditions have 
improved during 28 years of Communist 
rule, but for the great majority of its 
. citizens, China is still an underdeveloped, 
largely rural country that lags far behind 
the world’s industrialized nations. 

@ There are no very rich or very poor 
individuals, but class, rank, and pay dis- 
tinctions persist among its 900 million 
people. 

@ Managers earn less than their skilled 
senior workers. 

@ The country—which utilized civil 
service tests and higher education for 
public service jobs centuries before the 
Christian era—is being run today with 
apparent efficiency by party-appointed 
bureaucrats chosen without written ex- 
ams and without formal training in public 
administration. 

@ It’s easy to get married, but hard to 
get divorced. 

@ Birth control advice and devices and 


abortions are free to married people, but 
premarital sex is said to be almost non- 
existent. 

@ The dominant impression this Amer- 
ican visitor got of China was the crush of 
people seen everywhere at all hours of 
the day and night on the streets, in the 
shops, and in the fields. Bike riders 
jammed the broad boulevards of Peking 
and the narrow rural roads of the country- 
side. Block-long lines of people crowded 
the sidewalks at movie houses, museums, 
and bus stops. Work brigades broke 
ground and built dams, dikes, and ditches 
with hand implements and buckets. Many 
Chinese—curious about American visi- 
tors’ color, clothing, stature, speech, and 
cameras—followed them in a friendly 
fashion. 

Part of the explanation for the crowds 
on the streets and in recreational activities 
is that one-seventh of China’s huge pop- 
ulation is always off from work, since 
there is no single, universal day of rest 
and days off are rotated. China has put 
virtually every able-bodied adult below 


retirement age to work on a 6-day, 48- 
hour week. Many factories work two or 
three shifts per day. 

Work is the key to understanding much 
about China today. When Chinese youth 
leave school or complete college, they are 
assigned to jobs at particular workplaces. 
Those crucial initial job assignments are 
made not by the individual Chinese but 
by a party-controlled Government bu- 
reau. For example, in March, English 
language majors did not know to what job 
or city the Government would assign 
them on graduation 2 months later. 

Because job changes or transfers are 
rare, initial work assignments control and 
shape virtuaily all of a Chinese citizen’s 
life. With jobs come housing allotments at 
or near workplaces. The work/home as- 
signments, in turn, govern living stand- 
ards, transportation, medical care, chil- 
dren’s schooling, recreation, retirement, 
and intimate personal behavior. 

Occasionally, the Government will re- 
assign personnel to meet short-term 
crises. Because of a shortage of English- 














Bike riders outnumber buses and 
autos on the broad boulevards of 
Peking. There is no single universal 
day of rest for workers. Their days off 
are rotated. 


language interpreters, a high-level bureau- 
crat—the head of the English Language 
Institute in Peking—was shifted suddenly 
to be a tour guide for 2 weeks. 

Since China is still predominantly agri- 
cultural, most of the Nation’s workers are 
employed on either State-run or com- 
mune-operated farms. However, in the 
hundreds of miles traveled by bus and 
train along the verdant farmlands of 
China’s east coast, only three tractors 
were seen in use and only small numbers 
of water buffalos and donkeys were har- 
nessed. The great bulk of the back bend- 
ing farmwork was done by men and 
women using small hand implements and 
carrying buckets on the ends of shoulder 
yokes. On the rural roads, humans pulled 
against rope harnesses attached to carts 
loaded with lumber, crops, goods, or other 
humans. 

Rather than assign migrant farmwork- 
ers to travel around the country picking 
crops,as they ripen, the Chinese Govern- 
ment ‘‘requests’’ white-collar workers, 
including teachers, doctors, bureaucrats, 
and army troops, to work on nearby 
farms for a few days to supplement the 
regular farmers. They do. 

Although Chinese farmworkers, who 
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are allowed to cultivate a small private 
plot for their family needs, receive wages, 
all income from the sale of the crops goes 
to the State or the commune. A rural 
commune distributes wage shares to its 
thousands of members and pays taxes to 
the State. Thus, the State regulates what 
the commune has left to pay its members. 

Working conditions for industrial and 
commercial employees, who make up 
about one-fourth of China’s work force, 
resemble those in the United States and 
other industrialized nations 40 or more 
years ago. The heavy machinery, ce- 
ramic, jade, clothing, and silk factories 
were poorly lighted, badly ventilated, and 
unheated. Floors were slippery and clut- 
tered with scrap and spoiled materials. 
Machines and workers were unprotected 
against dust, smoke, fumes, and flames. 
In Canton, the principal antique shop 
selling to foreigners was so poorly lit that 
the merchandise could barely be seen. A 
Shanghai hospital corridor was not only 
dark, but slippery. 

Since the 1949 revolution, the Red 
Chinese Government has owned and op- 
erated nearly every factory, store, and 
institution in China. The only private 
entrepreneurs are shoeshiners, elderly 
street vendors, and individuals selling 
their excess home-grown vegetables at 
State-fixed prices. Thus, the Government, 
led by the Chinese Communist Party, 
determines not only working conditions, 
but wages, hours, and prices as well. 

This Government control leaves Chinese 
‘*trade unions,”’ like those in the Soviet 
Union and Cuba, impotent with respect 
to what Americans consider union busi- 
ness—negotiating wages, working condi- 
tions, and fringe benefits. ‘*Unions’’ con- 
sider social or employee recreation 
activities as their raison d’etre. At a 
Peking machine plant, for example, the 
‘“‘union’’ organized worker competitions 
to boost production, formed study and 
sports groups, operated a reading room, 
showed movies, and visited sick workers. 
At another factory, it helped administer 
retirement benefits. Although strikes are 
technically permitted under the People’s 
Republic of China constitution, no one 
could recall a strike over economic is- 
sues. 

For the past 25 years, the Government 
has used three basic factors to determine 
workers’ pay rates: (1) the type of indus- 
try or activity and how important to the 
national economy it is, viewed by the 





Communist Party; (2) the productive ca- 
pacity of individual plants or institutions; 
and (3) eight wage grades based on work- 
ers’ skill and seniority. Under the first 
two criteria, heavy industries, mines, and 
large factories had the highest wage levels 
for many years, but now the Government 
is emphasizing higher education and sci- 
entific development. 

Thus, with individual wages dependent 
upon skills and length of service, many 
senior technicians earn more than their 
supervisors, although grade differentials 
are low by U.S. standards. Last March, 
when one Chinese yuan was worth 60 
U.S. cents, pay in Peking machine shop 
ranged from a low of 34 yuan ($20.40) per 
month to 108 yaun ($64.80) monthly for 
the highest-paid worker, while the aver- 
age supervisor received only 70 yaun 
($42) per month. For a 48-hour week, 
workers averaged 18 cents an hour. 

Similarly, the administrator of a Shang- 
hai hospital received about $66 monthly, 
while many doctors earned as much as 
$180 per month, and some nurses, $90 
monthly. The manager of Nanking Uni- 
versity received pay equal to that of an 
assistant professor ($66-$96 monthly), 
while full professors earned up to $198 a 
month. Thus, some nurses and assistant 
professors made more than physicians or 
full professors, while many of these 
skilled people were paid more than their 
top administrators. One of the highest 
paid persons was a gifted economics 
professor, who earned a little over $1 per 
hour. 

Moreover, getting a promotion was not 
easy or automatic. To receive a boost in 
rank or pay, a university faculty member 
must undergo peer review, win support 
from the university's personnel depart- 
ment and its top administrator, and finally 
get official approval by the Provincial 
Education Bureau. The latter, like all 
Government agencies, is under the con- 
trol and guidance of the appropriate 
Chinese Communist Party officials. 

Administrators may fare better in future 
years. As a result of constitutional and 
policy changes decreed by the Chinese 
Communist Party and ratified this year by 
the Fifth National People’s Congress in 
Peking, China is radically shifting direc- 
tion: Factories, hospitals, schools, parks, 
stores, and offices will be administered 
by single managers rather than by elected 
‘revolutionary committees.’’ Revolution- 
ary committees, composed of party mem- 
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bers, ordinary workers, and skilled tech- 
nicians, remain in charge of levels of 
Government such as provinces, cities, 
and large communes, but party-desig- 
nated factory directors, school principals, 
college presidents, and store managers 
.are taking charge of China’s major insti- 
tutions and enterprises. In one hospital, 
the chairman of the revolutionary com- 
mittee had been designated the hospital 
administrator. 

Ironically, the People’s Republic of 
China, which had established an elaborate 
bureaucracy for public management thou- 
sands of years ago, today has no associa- 
tions of managers or administrators com- 
parable to those in the United States. 
Neither does it teach public administra- 
tion or management courses in its colleges 
and universities, nor offer civil service 
tests for Government jobs—except for a 
few highly technical national defense re- 
search posts. For most Government posi- 
tions, only college graduation and party 
approval are needed; for managing State 








enterprises or institutions, only party 
votes are required. 

Despite the long hours and low-paying 
hard work performed by the Chinese, 
living standards have improved for the 
masses. Workers and administrators said 
social and economic conditions had 
brightened ‘since liberation.’’ With prices 
and rents frozen, the necessities of life 
are available to all. 

Shifting from two to three crops a year 
(two of rice, one of wheat) and breeding 
millions of carp in artificial fish ponds, 
mainland China appears to be raising 
adequate staples to feed its population. 
Both adults and children looked well-fed. 
There were no beggars or drunks on city 
streets. Beef was scarce, but pork, 
chicken, duck, and fish as well as vege- 
tables, rice, bread, and tea, were regular 


Drum and bugle corps sounds a 
welcome to visitors at the Children’s 
Palace in Shanghai. 





parts of the diet. Typically, food cost less 
than 20 percent of a family’s income. 

Clothing was ample, and reasonably 
priced, but nothing in North China accen- 
tuated the drabness and regimentation of 
life so much as the outer garments worn 
by almost every adult: the standard Mao 
jacket, a pair of pants, and a plain cap. 
For both men and women, this outfit 
came in various sizes and three basic 
solid colors—army-green, blue, and gray. 
The Chinese wore five or six layers of 
underclothing to keep warm. (In Peking 
in March, temperatures ranged from 30- 
50 degrees). Occasionally, women sported 
colorful kerchiefs around their necks or 
heads, but only in the warmer Canton 
area did young women wear dresses and 
sweaters. Colorful outer garments were 
generally reserved for children, acrobats, 
and actors. 

Housing appears to be China’s greatest 
domestic problem. Construction of new 
apartment buildings is underway in major 
cities and rural areas, but even in the 
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newest apartments three or more adults 
often occupy one unheated bedroom and 
share a kitchen and toilet with three other 
families. Although it costs the average 
family less than 10 percent of its income 
for rent, power, and water, millions still 
live in shacks or small rooms. 

Assignment of housing with job place- 
ment simplifies bureaucratic control, but 
creates problems—for example, when a 
husband is assigned to Shanghai, his wife 
to Nanking, and a daughter to Peking. 
One woman said she and her husband 
alternate traveling to the other’s place of 
residence on the one day a month when 
their days off from work coincide. For 
those living away from home, factories 
and communes maintain sex-segregated 
dormitories. 

Living near the job permits most 
Chinese to walk, ride a bike, or take a 
crowded bus to work. No individual is 
allowed to own a motor vehicle, but 
bureaucrats can use the handful of autos, 
jeeps, and trucks allotted to their agency. 
A bike, which costs the equivalent of 2 
months’ pay, is a treasured possession. 
Between major cities, the Chinese use 
buses or trains. Plane service is infre- 
quent; only two flights a day connect 
metropolises like Peking and Nanking. 
Further discouraging travel is the require- 
ment that individuals carry an internal 
passport if traveling more than 50 miles 
from home. 

Essentially free medicine has reduced 
most epidemic diseases and provided 
good care for patients in clinics, hospitals, 
and sanitoriums. In rural areas, the 
Chinese have trained tens of thousands of 
‘‘barefoot doctors”’ to provide emergency 
and routine medical care and treatment. 
In Wushih, a commune leader who is a 
trainer of so-called barefoot doctors said 
that he and his medical aides dispense 
pills, give inoculations, deliver babies, 
teach birth control methods, treat burns 
and fractures, use acupuncture, and refer 
major cases to the village hospital. 

Attempting to reduce population growth, 
the Government has made birth control 
advice and devices and abortions readily 
available for married couples at neighbor- 
hood clinics and health centers. Govern- 
ment payments and ration coupons allow 
for only two children per family. 

A marriage can be simple in China. 
Without religious rites, a man and woman 
are considered in the state of wedlock 
when they sign their names in the City 
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Hall registry. Ambassador Leonard 
Woodcock, former UAW international 
president and currently chief of the U.S. 
Liaison Office in Peking, followed this 
custom when he and his wife, a former 
member of his staff, were married last 
April. 

Usually, the Chinese do not marry until 
after age 25. Moreover, marriage is 
banned for students attending college or 
doing their obligatory 3 years of farm- 
work. Some Chinese say, with a touch of 
humor, it pays to delay marriage until 
they meet someone at a jobsite, then they 
can share an apartment at or near the 
workplace. 

Americans find it hard to accept the 
Chinese claim that there is little or no 
premarital sex, but there is some evidence 
to support it. Public displays of physical 
attraction are completely de-emphasized. 
TV and other Government-controlled me- 
dia extol patriotism, not sex appeal. The 
drab outer garments minimize sexual dif- 
ferences. 

Although Chinese divorce law is liberal, 
getting a divorce is difficult. A wife may 
seek divorce on the grounds that her 
husband is interfering with her political 
activities, treating her as an inferior, or 
complaining about her appearance. But, 
in practice, coworkers, neighbors, and 
friends will attempt to preserve the mar- 
riage. Once a divorce action is filed, a 
three-judge court of nonlawyers goes to 











Mainland China is still an 
underdeveloped giant—a largely rural 
country lagging in industrialization. 


the neighborhood, ascertains the facts, 
and tries to effect a reconciliation. The 
judges hold many public meetings, elicit- 
ing the support of party officials, the 
revolutionary committee, the women’s 
council, the trade union, and other neigh- 
borhood groups to persuade the couple to 
try again. 

Since the same community judicial 
process for divorce is used to determine 
punishment for thieves and other “‘bad 
elements’’ who have confessed, but re- 
pented, one expects that divorce, like 
crime rates, are low in China. 

Heavily propagandized education and 
training has been a feature of every aspect 
of Chinese life. For instance, Party mem- 
bers are required to attend weekly Marx- 
ist study sessions at their workplaces. 
Preprimary school children are taught 
songs praising Mao and condemning the 
Gang of Four—Mao’s widow, Chiang 
Ching, and three political co-conspiritors 
blamed for most of China’s ills of the past 
5 years. Formal education is now compul- 
sory for 12 years in urban areas and 10 
years in rural places. In the drive against 
illiteracy, many old people have been 
taught to write their names and to read 
newspapers. 

The Chinese are now placing greater 


















emphasis on academic excellence in 
higher education, although college stu- 
dents still learn English by reciting stories 
about the 1949 revolution and are re- 
quired to study political tracts. Graduate 
schools, shut down for 6 years, were 
reopened this fall and university educa- 
tion was extended from 3 to 4 years. 
Earlier in 1978, written tests were re- 
stored for admission to colleges, course 
credit, college graduation, and admission 
to elite training programs for athletes, 
musicians, artists, and crafts personnel. 

Women have come a long way in China 
from the early 20th century when they 
were denied educational and other oppor- 
tunities. Today women not only work 
everywhere at the same pay as men—and 
in many instances doing the same work— 
but they hold major leadership positions 
in almost every institution. However, few 
have yet acquired the seniority to reach 
the eighth step of the wage grade system. 

Childbirth is considered a minor inter- 
ruption in the worklife of a Chinese 
woman. She works almost up to the time 
of delivery and, after the baby is born, 
stays home for 56 days—with pay—to 
nurse the child. She then places the child 
in a day or residential nursery run by her 
plant or commune and returns to her 
regular 6-day, 48-hour workweek. 

Chinese wives complain that, despite 
legal equality, their husbands do not share 
cooking, cleaning, and other household 
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chores. However, men frequently do the 
daily food shopping on their way home 
from work and on days off, fathers often 
take their preschool children to parks, 
museums, and stores. 

Recreation is centered about the 
Chinese family, neighborhood, and work- 
place. Few can aftord TV sets or long 
trips. (A 9-inch black and white television 
set costs about 200 yuan—a little more 
than 3 months’ pay.) Hence, the long 
waiting lines from early morning to late at 
night at neighborhood movie theaters. 
Live theater performances are invariably 
sold out. Books, posters, records, and 
newspapers are low priced. 


Old religions, such as Confucianism, 


Taoism, and Buddhism, although legally 
permitted, are rarely seen in practice. 

In place of the traditional religions, the 
Chinese Communist Party has provided a 
secular one. The late Chairman Mao Tse- 
Tung is the god; Mao’s portrait, statues, 
quotations, and even penmanship are dis- 
played everywhere. Mao’s current earthly 
disciple is his successor, Chairman Hua 
Kuo-feng, whose portrait hangs next to 
Mao’s in all public places. Mao’s quota- 
tions—the largest selling book in China— 
are considered the bible. And the present 
devils are Confucius, the Soviet Union, 
and the Gang of Four. In every public 
speech, Chinese feel obligated to praise 
Mao and Hua, and curse the devils. 

Another Chinese tradition—that secu- 
rity in old age comes from a large, close- 
knit family—has been replaced by a pen- 
sion provided by the State or commune. 
Retirement benefits usually equal 70-75 
percent of the workers’ last salary. 
‘*Cadres,’’ white-collar bureaucrats whom 
the Chinese say *“‘work with their brains,” 
may retire at age 55, while workers, 
whom the Chinese define as people who 
‘‘work with their hands,” generally can 
retire at age 60 for men and 50 for 
women. 

On social or economic statistics, it is 
impossible to pin the Chinese down. They 
do not publish—and may not even col- 
lect—exact data on population, employ- 
ment, wages, rents, pensions, crime, or 
abortions, for example. Occasionally, 
they cite percentage increases in produc- 
tion, but the amounts and base figures are 
cloudy. In one factory, for example, the 
spokesperson said production had fallen 
10 percent behind quota the year before 
the Gang of Four was smashed, but had 
jumped 15 percent above quota the year 


after the gang’s ouster. What the quotas 
were was “not available.” 

Thus, one has to piece together the 
story of Chinese life and work from 
personal observations, constant question- 
ing, and checking available sources. What 
emerges is a picture of great progress for 
most Chinese over the past quarter cen- 
tury, even though China admittedly trails 
far behind the industrialized nations. 

When a university official was asked 
how it’s possible for Chinese intellectuals, 
leaders, and workers to accept radical 
changes in the party line—including the 
recent ones abolishing the power of revo- 
lutionary committee members—without 
visible dissent, he replied that the people 
support the party decisions because 
they're “‘in line with the interests of the 
people.’ If they weren't, he added, the 
people would protest. As examples of 
academic dissent he cited protest signs 
posted on campus and on trucks driven 
around the city—both more than 12 years 
old. 

As the People’s Republic of China 
attempts to catch up with the industrial- 
ized nations by the year 2000, there are 
some hopeful signs that this Eastern goli- 
ath may be on the verge of opening up to 
Western ideas of individual human rights. 

The country’s new constitution says 
many of the right things about the right of 
workers to strike, citizens to protest 
grievances, and prisoners to be free of 
torture. While the Gang or Four survive 
under house arrest in Shanghai, long- 
banned plays, movies, and cultural works 
are being shown. More foreign travel 
groups are being admitted and more for- 
eign books imported. English has re- 
placed Russian as the required second 
language in all precollege education and 
is now taught on evening TV. 

Ten years ago no one would have 
predicted that China, having established a 
Communist State and become part of the 
Soviet bloc for two decades, would be 
wooing the United States and denouncing 
the Russians as a threat to China’s north- 
ern borders and world peace. Today it 
appears equally fantastic to expect the 
Chinese leaders to give their citizens 
freedom, as well as bread. 

But fantastic contradictions, seen in 
everyday life and work in the People’s 
Republic, are what make China such an 
exotic and confounding place to visit— 
even if you wouldn't want to live there. 

ss 
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Women Embark on New 
Careers: The Displaced 
Homemakers Program, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana 


Prime sponsors and other project admin- 
istrators planning programs for displaced 
homemakers may find a useful model in the 
Fort Wayne Displaced Homemakers Pro- 
gram (DHP) described in this manual. The 
author covers the program’s content and 
structure during its first year, as it helped 
divorced and widowed women in Fort Wayne 
and three adjacent counties cope with the 
changed circumstances of their lives and 
develop the self-confidence and skills 
needed to find and keep jobs. 

The first week of the program is devoted 
to introducing participants to the Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) and determining their need for sup- 
portive services such as medical help, trans- 
portation, and day-care. The women also 
take aptitude, 1.Q., and career preference 
tests, which are used by the staff to develop 
a package of services for each individual. 

The second week’s activities provide the 
foundation for the rest of the program. The 
women work at building self-confidence, de- 
veloping interpersonal skills, and identifying 
Career interests. 

During the following weeks, participants 
study employment options, community re- 
sources, and financial management. They 
learn ways to cope with such problems as 
sex and age discrimination and get tips on 
applying for jobs and handling interviews. 

On completion of the program, most of the 
women enroll in CETA title | programs or on- 
the-job training. 

The manual discusses the DHP’s internal 
structure, staff responsibilities, linkages with 
the community, recruiting and selection pro- 
cedures, methods of monitoring and evalua- 
tion, and issues relevant to rural communi- 
ties. 

The author attributes the program's suc- 
cess to its strong link with CETA, which 
provides access to job development re- 
sources, and to the quality of its staff mem- 
bers, who are experienced, knowledgeable 
about community resources, and able to 
empathize and communicate easily with par- 
ticipants. In addition, she suggests that the 
women derive emotional support from their 
participation in the group process, which 
fosters feelings of trust and togetherness. 

Written by Barbara Rovin, this is the fifth 
of a series of 12 reports, prepared by Abt 
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Associates under contract with the Employ- 
ment and Training Administration, on the 
National Program for Selected Population 
Segments (NPSPS). The 1-year NPSPS 
demonstration projects were studied at the 
direction of the CETA R&D Committee, rep- 
resenting the Office of Policy, Evaluation, 
and Research and the Office of Compre- 
hensive Employment Development—both 
in the Employment and Training Admin- 
istration—and the Assistant Secretary, for 
Policy, Evaluation, and Research. NPSPS 
projects were funded during 1977 by the 
Department of Labor under CETA title III to 
provide employment and training services to 
members of special population groups such 
as youth; women; ex-offenders; and handi- 
Capped, rural, and older workers. 


Available from National Technical Infor- 
mation Service, Springfield, Va. 22151. 


CETA Title Vi Project 
Description Reports, Vol. Il 


This is the second in a series of descrip- 
tions of programs conducted under title VI of 
the Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act (CETA). It was compiled to inform 
prime sponsors and other program operators 
of workable and replicable programs, in the 
hope that it would stimulate new ideas and 
contribute to the quality of employment and 
training activities. 

The reports included in this volume de- 
scribe 40 of the more than 50,000 new 
projects initiated as part of the public service 
employment expansion that took place under 
the Economic Stimulus Program. To select 
those presented, the national office of the 
Employment and Training Administration 
(ETA) reviewed more than 10,000 project 
data summaries. The 40 projects selected 
for description require special abilities or 
provide unusual services such as communi- 
cable disease control, insurance investiga- 
tion, and rape relief. The reports were written 
by national ETA staff, the ETA regional 
offices, and the New England Municipal 
Center. 

The first page of each report provides 
factual information on funding, enrollment, 
duration, costs, and participant target group 
emphasis. This is followed by a detailed 
description of the project and a section 
offering suggestions for implementation. 

The reports are arranged alphabetically by 


project title and are also indexed at the end 
of the volume according to the public service 
needs they meet. 

One program conducted under title VI is 
the Senior Citizens Community Assistance 
Program in Columbus, Ohio, which is de- 
signed to provide employment and training 
for CETA participants (some of whom are 
older workers) to assist senior citizens to 
function more independently in their home 
environment. (Through previous research, it 
was determined that 75 percent of those 
older adults surveyed wished to remain in 
their homes, despite such problems as inse- 
curity, finances, loneliness, and the lack of 
community services.) The objective of this 
project is to provide the necessary assist- 
ance and a treatment plan which will enable 
senior citizens to participate in fuller lives 
and become more independent, useful and 
active and to introduce CETA participants to 
the field of gerontology. 

The project is administered by the Urban 
Education Research and Human Develop- 
ment Institute, a nonprofit corporation. 
Twenty-one CETA enrollees are employed 
as paraprofessionals, making in-home as- 
sessments and providing services to senior 
citizens. Four additional CETA participants 
are employed as coordinators and clerical 
workers. 


Project staff were recruited through the 
Employment Service and the local CETA 
prime sponsor. Urban Education Research 
and Human Development Institute were re- 
sponsible for final selection of CETA partici- 
pants who had positive attitudes towards the 
elderly and writing skills. These paraprofes- 
sionals are provided in-service training, in- 
cluding report writing, seminars on gerontol- 
ogy, and site visits to local programs serving 
the elderly. They are assigned to geographic 
areas they know best, assessing the needs 
of the elderly client population having aver- 
age annual incomes of $10,000 or less, 
analyzing the data collected, and providing 
the elderly with necessary services, including 
those prescribed by individual service plans. 
Service plans are developed by the profes- 
sional staff and are revised as necessary. 

Where feasible, project staff will establish 
“outposts” in neighborhood facilities, such 
as settlement houses. The project will also 
work closely with State and local agencies 
providing services to the aged. 


Available from ETA, Rm. 5317, Patrick 
Henry Bidg., 601 D St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20013. 
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This is the first in a series of occasional monographs in which 
the U.S. Department of Labor will report on international labor 
matters in other countries that are pertinent to developments in 
the United States. 


Monog’aph No. 1, by Anne H. Nelson, reports on the progress 
women of many nations are making in achieving greater 
opportunity and equality in the working world. 


Through the series, the Department of Labor hopes to stimulate 
discussion, encourage further study, and provide policymakers 
inside and out of Government with useful information and 
analyses. 


Order from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 
Price: $1.10 17 pages. 
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National Employ the Handicapped Week—October 1-7—is 
saluted by WORKLIFE with a special section of articles 

beginning on page 8 of this issue. And to generate assistance to 
millions of American disabled workers, the President's Committee 
on the Employment of the Handicapped is distributing a 1978 
Guide with this impressionistic illustration to set the theme. 














